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Snead & Company offers you a fully in- 
tegrated library designing and construc- 
tion service—from preliminary consulta- 
tion to the finished library. Every phase 
of the project is under the supervision and 
responsibility of a coordinated group of 
library specialists. This undivided respon- 
sibility insures economical, efficient re- 
sults, and relieves the librarian of a mul- 
titude of details. 


Whether you need a complete new library 
or additional facilities in your present one, 
26 acres of plant floor space equipped with 
modern, specialized machinery is available 
for the rapid, economical production of 
all types of metal and wood library 
equipment. 


We will gladly help to prepare detailed 
layouts and specifications based upon our 
analysis of your requirements without any 
cost or obligation. To get the maximum 
benefit from our extensive background of 
experience in the library field, consult us 
during the earliest planning stage. 


Your letter or wire will receive prompt 
attention. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of 
Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
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SNEAD PRODUCTS 


Steel Bookstacks, Single and 
Multitier. 


Snead Modular Construction. 
Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Marble, etc. 

Stack Stairs and Elevator 
Enclosures. 

Automatic Book Conveyors or 
Distributors. 

Carrels, Study Units, and 
Office Enclosures. 


Movable Partitions. 
Louverall Ceiling Lighting. 


Acoustical Treatment for 
Sound Absorption. 
Stack Accessories. 
Wood Library Furniture and 
Equipment, newly designed 
for improved functional value. 

Charging Desks 

Catalog Cases 

Tables 

Shelving 

Chairs 

Technical Equipment 


Detailed descriptions of the 
above sent upon request. 
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NOW—COMPLETELY REVISED 


The Administration of the 
College Library 


By Guy R. Lyle 





Director of Libraries 
Louisiana State University 


With the Collaboration of 
Pau. BrxLer, MarsorieE J. Hoop and ARNOLD TROTIER 


A simple, logical, and self-contained introduction to all aspects 
of library administration as they apply to college libraries. 


CHAPTERS 


The Changing College Library Student Assistants 


The Government of the College Book Selection and Acquisition 
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Administrative Organization Special Types of Materials 


Cataloging and Classification 
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Circulation Wor Interpretation of College Library 
Reference Work Service 


The Teaching Service of the . ice ee 
College Library ew Building and Equip 


The Encouragement of Reading 


Finances 


Evaluation of the College Li- 
Personnel brary 





Available as a textbook at a discount of 15% 
in orders of five or more. 





608 pages 1949 $5.00 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
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AMERICANA 


ETCHED IN PURPLE 

by Frank J. Irgang 

All the horror, brutality and senselessness 

of modern war... an honest and objec- 

tive chronicle of an American soldier's 

experiences on the European front in 

World War Il. 256 pages. large 12 mo. 
Ready $3.50 


ROCKET OF THE COMSTOCK 
by Ethel Van Vick Manter 
An exciting blend of the story of the 
Comstock Lode and its famous bonanza 
king, John W. Mackay. Illustrated. Ap- 
prox. 285 pages. 8vo. 

February 20, 1950 $5.00 


ARIZONA'S DARK AND 

BLOODY GROUND 

by Earle R. Forrest 

The exciting yet authentic Graham- 
Tewksbury cattle war of the 1880's ...a 
revised and enlarged edition of this splen- 
did Western classic. Illustrated. 392 pages. 
12mo. March 1, 1950 $4.00 


CHIEF SEATTLE 
by Eva Greenslit Anderson 
The great Indian chief for whom Seattle 
was named is here presented in a scholarly 
yet popular biography. A reprint of a 
popular Caxton title. Illustrated by Fern 
C. Duncan. 390 pages. S8vo. 

March 30, 1950 $5.00 


THE SHADOW 

OF THE ARROW 

by Margaret Long, M.D. 

Barren Death Valley .. . its geography 
and history . .. is here chronicled by one 
who knows the country intimately. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a Caxton 
out-of-print title. Illustrated. Approx. 380 
pages. Svo. June 20, 1950 $5.00 


ESSAYS 


LETTERS FROM ALBERT JAY 

NOCK, 1924-1945 

Edited by Frank W. Garrison 

The first published collection of letters 
from Albert Jay Nock. An important item 
for collectors and admirers of the great 
writer and thinker. Approx. 244 pages. 
8vo. Ready $3.00 


BOOKS from CAXTON'S 


FALL and WINTER, 1949-50—SPRING, 1950 








JUVENILE 

TALES OF THE MAGIC MIRROR 

by Karl H. Bratton 

“Far away and long ago’’ is made real in 
these tales of enchantment and mystery 
about brave knights, lonely castles, 
witches, lovely princesses. Humorous, fan- 
ciful, delightful stories. Illustrated. 240 
pages, 8vo. Ready $3.00 


STEFANIE WAS THE GOOD ONE 


by Ara Jennings Gebaroff 

A tender story of a little Polish-American 
girl who tried to become a good American. 
Polish-American life at the turn of the 
century is faithfully depicted. Illustrated. 
100 pages. 8vo. Ready $2.50 


ADVENTURES IN CACTUS LAND 
by Betty Boulton Herndon 
Dangerous experiences and gay times are 
shared by four little desert friends in this 
delightful story about the Southwest. Ii- 
lustrated. 169 pages. 8vo. 

January 10, 1950 $3.00 
SINGING SAILS 
by Clair Peabody 
A charming account of a child’s journey 
through the seven seas on a sailing ship. 
Illustrated by Cecil Smith. 197 pages. 8vo. 

January 30, 1950 $3.00 
CHI-KEETA AND THE PUK-WUDJIS 
by Mabel V. Hoadley 
Wee elfin-folk of Indian legend bring ad- 
venture and fun to a little Indian girl in 
deep trouble. Illustrated by Robert Hol- 
comb. Approx. 132 pages. 8vo. 

March 20, 1950 $3.00 
SHAUN AND SHEILA 
by Sheila O'Neill 
Leprechauns and fairies will delight young- 
sters of all ages ... charming and 
humorous story of Irish twins. Illustrated. 
Approx. 110 pages. 8vo. 
April 15, 1950 $3.00 


TALES FROM THE ELVES' FOREST 

by Emilie Louise Michel 

A delightful tale about Frunig the Elf who 

helps lovely Shathula Hu find her lost 

shoe, her blue handkerchief and her hus- 

band’s throne. Illustrated by Charlotte 

Heaton-Sessions. Approx. 116 pages. 8vo. 
May 1, 1950 $2.50 


VERSE 
COLLECTED POEMS (1918-1948) 
of Glenn Ward Dresbach 
A noteworthy event in literary circles... 
the collected poems of this well-loved 
American poet. Contains one hundred 
hitherto unpublished poems in addition to 
those included in earlier volumes. Approx. 
314 pages. 8vo. May 30, 1950 $5.00 


Write for complete catalog 


Wc The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. bpfic 


Caldwell, Idaho 
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Does your Film Library include 


ilms from Britain? 





There are more than 200 films on a great variety 





of subjects and they are all available in 16mm 





sound. Special arrangements can be made for 






films to be placed in your library immediately. 






Write to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


























VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Freedom Foundation awards for advancing the American Way were 
presented on November 21, 1949 at Valley Forge by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to the authors of the following speeches— 
HERBERT HOOVER—“Think of the Next Generation” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 15, No. 22. 
JAMES F. BYRNES—‘“Great Decisions Must be Made’’ 
Vital Speeches Vol. 15, No. 19. 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES—“The Meaning of Freedom” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 14, No. 19. 


GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY—“Dignity and Liberty’ 
Vital Speeches Vol. 14, No. 19. 


Awards were also presented to Judge Harold R. Medina, Robert A. Taft and 
Dr. Ruth Alexander all of whom had speeches published in recent issues of VITAL 
SPEECHES. 


The award winners were selected by a jury of twenty-one State Supreme Court 
Justices and officials of patriotic societies, Dr. Harold E. Stassen, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was non-voting chairman of the awards jury. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
One year $5.00 Issued Ist and 5th each month Two years $9.00 
Sample copy on request 
33 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. ] 
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LONDON jy 
By Robert Henrey. Illustrated in color with water-colors by Phyllis Ginger. 
Feb. 10. $5.00 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
\ Their Origin and Development. By Herbert Norris. Eight illustrations in 





Spring Leaders from E. P,. DUTTON & Co. 





color and 270 line drawings by the author, and eight pages of photographs. 


Feb. 10. $8.50 
TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE GIRL 


A novel by Peggy Goodin, author of Clementine. Decorations by Marjorie 
Bauernschmidt. Feb. 14. $2.50 


THE ESSENTIAL SAMUEL BUTLER 


Selected with an introduction by G. D. H. Cole.’ With a frontispiece in 


photogravure and a four page inset of music. Feb. 15. $3.75 
INNOCENTS AT HOME 

By Bob Considine. Illustrated by Harry Devlin. Feb. 28. $2.50 
SCIENCE IS A SACRED COW 

By Anthony Standen. March 3. $2.75 


ONE IS A LONESOME NUMBER 


A novel by William Manners, author of Father and the Angels. 


March 6. $3.00 
THE POLICE STATE 


a What You Want to Know About the Soviet Union. By Craig Thompson. ~ 
March 8. $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 


By Marchette Chute. A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 
March 13. $4.00 


{ NEXT WEEK—EAST LYNNE! 


By Gladys Hurlbut. With an introduction by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse, with P.S. by Dorothy Stickney. March 17. $3.00 


THE SPECTER OF ALEXANDER WOLF 


A novel by Gaito Gazdanov. Translated from the Russian by Nicholas 





Wreden. March 20. $2.75 
THE BASIC BIBLE 

The complete Bible in Basic English. March 24. $4.50 
THE KANSAS CITY MILKMAN 

A novel by Reynolds Packard. March 27. $3.00 


THE VATICAN AND ITS ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
BY Charles Pichon. Translated from the French by Prof. Jean Misrahi. 
Illustrated. April 10. $4.00 





E.P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
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OBITUARIES 


October 31. JANET MACFARLANE, Connecticut 
novelist; in Las Vegas, Nevada; after a heart attack; 
thirty-seven. Miss Macfarlane’s first novel, A Fam- 
ily Matter, was published in September. 


November 5. VaASo TRIVANOVITCH, educator and 
author; in Agawam, Massachusetts; of a heart at- 
tack; forty-nine. Born in Yugoslavia, Mr. Trivano- 
vitch had degrees from the University of Maryland 
and from Columbia University. He died shortly 
after his weekly broadcast on international affairs. 
His books include Crankshafts or Bread, The Eco- 
nomic Development of Germany under National 
Socialism, Unemployment Insurance and Relief in 
Germany, and an eight-volume work, A Picture of 
World Economic Conditions. 


November 5. GEORGES SURDEZ, novelist and free 
lance writer; in Brooklyn, New York; forty-nine. 
Mr. Surdez wrote two novels, Te Demon Caravan 
and They March from Yesterday, about the French 
Foreign Legion, of which he was an honorary ser- 
geant. A third book, Homeland, semi-autobiogra- 
phical, deals with his native Switzerland. His ad- 
venture stories appeared in Colliers, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Coronet, Adventure, Esquire, and 
other magazines. 


November 5(?). Sik ORME ROWAN HAMILTON, 
jurist and author; in Dublin, Ireland; seventy-two. 
Long a judge and for twelve years chief justice of 
Bermuda, Sir Orme, under the pen name Rowan 
Orme, wrote Mrs. Elliston’s Answer, The Sentence, 
and The Anarchists. When he visited New York in 
1938 three of his plays had been produced in Eng- 
land, none on Broadway. 


November 8. WIiILLIAM MARSTON SEABURY, law- 
yer; in New York City; of a cerebral hemorrhage; 
seventy. In recognition of his writings on motion 
pictures in their relation to public welfare and their 
international and economic aspects Judge Seabury, 
who wrote The Public and the Motion Picture In- 
dustry and Motion Picture Problems, was deco- 
rated by France, Poland, Portugal, and Yugoslavia. 


November 11. JOHN HENDLEY BARNHART, bota- 
nist and-bibliographer; in Southampton, Long Is- 
land; seventy-eight. An authority on the taxonomy 
of flowering plants and the local flora of North 
America, as well as on botanical bibliography and 
nomenclature, Dr. Barnhart had been bibliographer 
of the New York Botanical Garden for twenty-nine 
years when he retired in 1942, and his comprehen- 
sive memory and voluminous files were tapped by 
scientists the world over. 


November 11. GARRETT H. LEVERTON, editor and 
drama teacher and adviser; in New York City; 
fifty-two. For the past eleven years editor-in-chief 
of Samuel French, publishers of plays, Mr. Lever- 
ton was also the author of Production of Later Nine- 
teenth Century Drama and editor of a number of 
books on plays, including On the Air and Plays for 
the College T heater. 


November 16. SHIRLEY CARTER HUGHSON, mis: 
sionary and author; in West Park, New York; 
eighty-two. Holding many high positions in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, among them that of 
Superior of the Order of the Holy Cross, Dr. 
Hughson also had gone on missionary expeditions 
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to Liberia and had written many books, including 
Henry VIII and the Anglican Church, The War- 
fare of the Soul, and The Fundamentals of the 
Religious State. ; 


November 17. Att MAHMOUD, regarded as the 
foremost poet of the Arab world; in Egypt; fifty- 
two. 


November 17. THERESA SERBER MALKIEL, social 
crusader; in New York City; seventy-six. Formerly 
a leader in the feminist movement, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and the old Socialist Party, 
after the Triangle Waist Company fire in 1911, 
Mrs. Malkiel wrote Diary of a Shirtwaist Worker 
During the past twenty years she was busy organiz- 
ing and supervising classes for foreign-born 
women; and while a patient in the hospital the 
week before she died, she started a movement to 


replenish hospital blood banks. 


November 19. ARTHUR Davis DEAN, writer and 
industrial educator; in Danbury, Connecticut; after 
a long illness; seventy-seven. A former president 
of the Eastern Art and Manual Training Teachers 
Association, besides investigating the possibilities 
of promoting agricultural and industrial education 
in Puerto Rico, Mr. Dean was long a professor of 
vocational education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and wrote syndicated columns entitled, 
“Your Boy and Your Girl’ and “Let's Talk It 
Over.” He was also author of The Worker and the 
State, Our Schools in War Time—and After, and 
Just between Ourselves. 


November 20. ALEXANDER HARVEY, author and 
editor; in Dumont, New Jersey; after a brief ill- 
ness; eighty. Born in Brussels and brought to this 
country in infancy, Mr. Harvey spent almost forty 
years On newspapers and magazines, working up 
from reporter to editor. Well known as a conver- 
sationalist, he was the oracle of a group of literary 
men forty years ago. During this time also he 
wrote books, including The Toe and Other Stories, 
William Dean Howells, Shelley's Elopement, and 
essays on subjects ranging from Jesus and Friends 
of Jesus to Iphigenia, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Oedipus. He also spent a year in the United States 
diplomatic service in Egypt. During the past twenty 
years he had been contributing to magazines 


November 22. RICHARD CONNELL, novelist and 
scenarist; in Beverly Hills, California; after a heart 
attack; fifty-six. Having tried reporting and adver- 
tising, before the first world war, Mr. Connell after- 
wards wrote short stories, which appeared in Col- 
liers, Saturday Evening Post, and other American 
and British magazines. In 1922 he received the 
O. Henry Prize for Friend of Napoleon (later made 
into a motion picture, Seven Faces, starring Paul 
Muni). He wrote four more novels, published 
four volumes of short stories, and was the author 
of several screen plays, including Two Girls and a 
Sailor and Thrill of Romance. 


November 26. MARTIN BERADT, author and former 
attorney in Germany; in New York City; sixty-eight. 
Dr. Beradt wrote Memoirs of a French Digger, first 
of the German novels of World War I. His books 
were burned by the Nazi government, and in 1940 
he came to the United States. 


(Continued on page 344) 
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We don’t know what it will do to the inside pages, but we do know 
that it won’t hurt the cover. 

If you have any idea that library books are read only in cloistered rooms 

after hand washing ceremonies — but of course you know better than that — 

you know that they are literally poured over at the Waving Spoon 

Snack Bar, anointed with butter at the popcorn wagon and otherwise 

dragged through the dirt — so let them be dressed for adventure in 

Holliston Roxite Library Buckram — tough, water repellent, 


dust resistant — and in bright colors that stay fresh. 


SAMPLE 
BOOKS ON 










THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 
Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 





Bees present-day writers who have done most, 
perhaps, to make Vermont's way of life fa- 
miliar to readers are Dorothy Canfield Fisher (born 
in Kansas), Anne Bosworth Greene (born in Eng- 
land), and Elliott Tucker Merrick, who was born 
May 11, 1905, in Montclair, New Jersey, the son of 
Elliott T. Merrick and Margaret (Day) Merrick. 
Mr. Merrick’s second book, From This Hill Look 
Down (1934), received the accolade of approval 
from Mrs. Fisher when she wrote in Books that ‘He 
has become an insider. A real one. This authen- 
ticity can be felt all through this collection of Ver- 
mont stories and sketches.” 

It was the depression of the 1930's that sent 
Merrick and his family to Vermont, where he 
rented a farm on Lake Champlain. It was not for 
reasons of “escape,” a fighting word to the author, 
who pithily inquires, ‘There are a few steam-heated 
reviewers who persistently call my tales of the mod- 
ern frontier or rugged living ‘escapist.’ If it is 
‘escapism’ to go from unreality to reality, and from 
an unsuitable life to one that is rich and deeply nat- 
ural, how would you characterize the apartment 
dweller who thinks everything above Seventy-Sec- 
ond Street a blank desert?” (An exception is Fred- 
eric Melcher, editor of, Publishers’ Weekly, who 
“has always thought highly of my work and given 
me much encouragement.) Green Mountain Farm 
(1948), Merrick’s most recent nonescapist book, 
describes life on this farm and his present one at 
Craftsbury Common, bought for a thousand dollars. 
Hal Borland in the New York Times wrote, “It is 
the human warmth which makes [his} books so 
rich, that and the man’s thinking. He likes people, 
and he found an assortment of deeply human people 
among his neighbors.” 

Merrick’s preparatory school was Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and he was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity with a B.A. degree in 1927. His first job was as 
cub reporter on the Passaic, New Jersey, Daily 
News, which he reached from Montclair in a ten- 
year-old model-T roadster bought from a brother- 
in-law for $2.50. “My first by-line story was an 
account of a gypsy wedding held at Passaic, at- 
tended by clans from New Mexico, Maine, Ohio, 
Florida, and Oregon. Most of them traveled in big 
old Cadillac touring cars. At the wedding they 
served chunks of broiled beef, and everybody wiped 
his hands on his hair. A girl did a dance with a 
rose in her teeth.” 

In 1928-1929 he worked at advertising and pub- 
lishing in New York, quitting this job to join the 
Grenfell Mission in Labrador as a teacher—a move 
of great importance to his later personal and literary 
life. At the mission he met his wife, then Kate 
Irene Austen, an Australian-born nurse, whom he 
married in 1930. They have three children, Eliott 
T., Austen David, and Susan Elizabeth. For a time 
the couple lived in a lonely cove where the Goose 
Bay airport now stands. True North (1933), Mer- 
rick’s first book, described in diary form their joint 
experiences. 

Northern Nurse (1942), on the best-seller lists 
for a time, set forth the adventures of a mission 
nurse who had to be doctor, dentist, surgeon, dress- 
maker, bookkeeper, and church soloist besides. 
Frost and Fire (1939), described by the Times as a 
“strong and sober novel,” is the story of Jim Mc- 
Kenzie, half-Scot and half-Eskimo, and his life in 
Labrador as a trapper and trader. 
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Elliott Merrick 





ELLIoTT MERRICK 


Returning to New Jersey in 1931 in the depth 
of the depression, Merrick drove a truck in Newark 
for six months before “escaping” to Vermont. For 
a little cash income, indispensable to most subsist- 
ence farmers in that state, he taught in a high 
school for a year, besides writing his books and the 
articles and stories published in Scribner's, The 
New Yorker, The Reader's Digest, and The Ameri- 
can Mercury. Ever the Winds Blow (1936), a bio- 


graphical novel about Henry Frain, a young man 
happily married and living on a Vermont farm, 
seemed to Lewis Gannett ‘‘not a very good novel 


but a singularly appealing book 

For three years, beginning in 1939, Merrick was 
an instructor in English at the University of Ver- 
mont in Burlington, and after the war he was 
(1945-46) associate professor of English at Black 
Mountain College in North Carolina. The war put 
him in the Office of War Information, where he did 
the research for and wrote a booklet concerning the 
achievements of the combined United Nations mer 
chant marine, which was translated into several lan 
guages and distributed to occupied and_ neutral 
countries to combat German propaganda. In the 
course of his work he met various seafaring men 
heard stories of lifeboat voyages, and shipped on 
one voyage himself. The resultant novel was Pa 
ing By (1947), which the Saturday Review found 
full of true portraits, while the Times thought the 
conversations unlifelike. 

Merrick is now editor of the Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, United States Department otf 
Agriculture Forest Service, Asheville, and lives on 
Route 1, Swannanoa, North Carolina. His station 
has charge of Forest Service research in Florida, 
Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas. His likeness 
on the jacket of Green Mountain Farm is that of a 
typical young farmer, dark, lean, weather-beaten, 
and slightly quizzical. He is fond of sailing, tennis, 
and walking the hills, and has “probably worn out 
twenty pairs of shoes writing seven books 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Jhunvruncemen ncemen/ 


as of November 15, the price of 


| EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


has been reduced to 


| + copy 


(former price $1.45) 


PRICE TO LIBRARIES 67 Cents 





ps 





UBSCRIBERS to Wilson’s Catalog of Reprints are asked to make this 
change from the $1.45 price to 95 cents. While doing so, they are 
asked to reread what the Catalog says about Everyman’s Library as follows: 


‘Most comprehensive library of the world’s literature in the English 
language. Fiction and non-fiction; standard and modern authors; 
American, British and translated works.” 


The Catalog of Reprints proves its point by listing more than 500 Every- 
man titles. No other series begins to offer this number. 


Over 500 titles now available in quantity. All the popular classics, from 
Aristotle to Zola, in the fields of English literature, philosophy, history, etc. 
Each volume has a helpful and illuminating introduction by such author- 
ities as T. S. Eliot, Harold Mumford Jones, Christopher Morley, G. K. 
Chesterton, George Saintsbury, and G. D. H. Cole. 


A service charge of 15 cents will be made by the publisher on orders of 
3 or fewer books. Ask for up-to-date stock list. 
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Virginia Sorensen 


CENTURY and less ago America was deeply 

agitated over “the Mormon menace.” All 
those fears and the persecution they generated seem 
ridiculous now, when the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints has taken its place among our 
respected religious sects. Virginia Sorensen is a 
Mormon, by birth and by conviction. Through her 
books she has done as much as any living author to 
bring those early days into proper perspective. 

Mrs. Sorensen was born February 17, 1912, at 
Provo, Utah, to Claud E. Eggertsen and Helen 
(Blackett) Eggertsen. Her ancestry is mostly Dan- 
ish. Both great-grandfathers followed Brigham 
Young to Utah on the great covered wagon trek of 
1846. Young Virginia grew up in Utah, first at 
Provo, then at Manti and American Fork, and finally 
at Springville, where her father is now station agent 
for the Denver and Rio Grande railroad. The six 
children, three boys and three girls, climbed moun- 
tains, went trout fishing, and visited the near-by 
sheep ranches, absorbing a colorful background 
which the observant young author-to-be stowed 
away in memory for future use. 

After graduation from American Fork High 
School in 1929, Virginia Eggertsen returned to 
Provo to enter Brigham Young University, receiv- 
ing her B.S. degree there in 1934. Her interest in 
writing, roused by the publication of a childhood 
poem in a church magazine, strengthened during 
her college days. She was awarded numerous prizes 
for poems and short stories. Later her work began 
appearing in the Salt Lake City Tribune, New Mex- 
ico Quarterly Review, Chicago Tribune, Saturday 
Review of Literature, and other periodicals. 

Her first novel, A Little Lower than the Angels, 
was published in 1942. Its scene is the Mormon 
settlement at Nauyoo, Illinois, in the early period 
that includes the death of Joseph Smith and Brig- 
ham Young's accession to leadership. Milton Rugoff 
wrote of it in Books, ‘A novel of distinction. . . . 
Fusion of vivid imagery and a poetic impression, 
sudden insight and swift turns make the narrative 
continuously stimulating.” Clifton Fadiman in the 
New Yorker: “I have read a number of Mormon 
novels, but none that more convincingly explores 
the minds of Mormon women confronted with the 
tragic, comic, and grotesque problems of plural 
marriage.” 

On This Star (1946) received mixed reviews. 
Vardis Fisher found fault with it in the New York 
Times, although he conceded that Mrs. Sorensen is 
“sensitive and intuitive; she knows her women.” 
Library Journal said, ‘ ‘Virginia Sorensen writes au- 
thentically of the Mormon religion and customs, 
and her prose style is excellent. Heartily recom- 
mended for mature readers.” It was after the pub- 
lication of this novel that Mrs. Sorensen received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in the field of fiction. 

With The Neighbors (1947) Mrs. Sorensen de- 
parted from the Mormon background to tell a story 
of sheep ranching in present-day Colorado. James 
Hilton in the Herald Tribune Weekly Book Re- 
view: The Neighbors is thoughtfully written, al- 
ways with a satisfying knowledge of its background 
and a sure eye for detail.” The Chicago Sun Book 
Week called it, “‘a sensitive well-written and emi- 
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VIRGINIA SORENSEN 


nently readable book which adds appreciably to 
Mrs. Sorensen’s considerable stature as a novelist 

The Evening and the Morning (1948) returns to 
the Mormon Utah scene. Virginia Kirkus said, 

‘The story is valuable perhaps primarily as a study 
of a way of life written by someone who has been 
on the inside, and specifically of what that inherit- 
ance of traditional mores can mean to a woman's 
growth.”” Dale Morgan ends a long and enthusiastic 
review in the Saturday Review of Literature with, 
“This is a major novel that with all its technical 
brilliance is honest, simple, and direct, and distin- 
guished for its understanding, its justness, its in- 
telligence, and its feeling.” 

Mrs. Sorensen, a petite, attractive young woman 
with brown hair and green eyes, is the wife of a 
college professor, Dr. Frederick Chester Sorensen 
The couple, married in 1933, have two children 
They have lived in a number of college towns, and 
are now at Auburn, Alabama. The entire family is 
devoted to bicycling, often making day-long excur- 
sions into the country. Mrs. Sorensen is now at 
work on a novel of Mexico, where she studied on 
her Guggenheim Fellowship. She says regretfully 
that her writing and her family keep her too busy 
for civic work, but in this she does herself less than 
justice. To aid and inspire the young hopefuls who 
will be our future writers is surely a civic cause, 
and it is one in which Mrs. Sorensen labors un- 
tiringly. She is gratefully remembered at Denver 
University, Utah Agricultural College, and now at 
Alabama Polytechnic for her classes in creative writ- 
ing. In addition she has been generous with infor- 
mal talks before women’s clubs and writers’ groups. 
Quoting Henry James, she likes to tell literary as- 
pirants | that a writer must be creatively alive, 4 
person “on whom nothing is lost.’’ No better de- 
scription could be found for Virginia Sorensen 
herself. 

NINA BrRowN BAKER 
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Watch for these outstanding new Harper Books 





THE HORSE’S MOUTH 


The new novel by JOYCE CARY, author of THE MOONLIGHT, HERSELF 
SURPRISED, and TO BE A PILGRIM. ‘THE HORSE’S MOUTH is one 
for the generation . . . its sustaining interest is unbelievable.”—Hugh Mac- 
Lennan. ‘The richest comic novel of the last ten years.”—N. Y. Times. 
Coming January 25th. $3.00 


THE GOD THAT FAILED 


Edited by RICHARD CROSSMAN, M.P. Six world-famous writers—Arthur 
Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, André Gide, Louis Fischer and 
Stephen Spender—explain why they believed for a time in Communism as the 
hope of humanity . . . and why they changed their minds. 

Coming January 4th. $3.50 


THE PIANIST'S PROBLEMS A Modern Approach fo 
Efficient Practice and Musicianly Performance 


By WILLIAM S. NEWMAN, Assoc. Prof. of Music, University of North Caro- 
lina, A coordinated discussion of the fundamental and everyday problems—too 
often neglected—that confront every student and teacher of piano playing. 
With 18 line cut illustrations, 22 music notations, bibliography and index. 
Coming January 18th. $3.00 


THE SCHOOL GAME BOOK 
By MARGARET E. MULAC and MARIAN S. HOLMES. Nearly 100 games, 


activities, songs and recreation ideas prepared for the school teacher, playleader 
and Sunday school teacher. The games are graded so that the teacher can tell 
at a glance which are suited for her class. Illustrated. 

Coming January 18th. $2.50 


THE WRITER'S BOOK 


Presented by the Authors’ Guild. Edited by HELEN HULL. The last word on 
the art and business of writing by forty-one top experts. Among the contribu- 
tors: Pearl Buck, John Hersey, James A. Michener, Paul Gallico, Joel Sayre and 
Winston Churchill. Coming January 18th. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS «+ 49 East 33rd Street * New York 16 
EE —~C(“C*i‘ié‘“‘“‘C 
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A reliable scientific 
handbook 

of constant use to 
all engineers 


The New Second Edition 


ENGINEERS’ - - 
DICTIONARY 


Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish 


By LOUIS A. ROBB 





During his 30 years’ experience 
with Latin America, Mr. Robb 
has gathered the 75,000 terms 
that are included in his book. 
It is a modern vocabulary of 
civil, mechanical, and _ electrical 
engineering, plus mining, ship- 
building, logging, sugar milling, 
and petroleum production. Special 
attention is given to the new 
terms of photogrammetry, soil 
mechanics, airport construction, 
radio, and geophysical explora- 
tion. 

November 1949 664 pages $12.50 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 








Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 

The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 

tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 

pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 

SYNONYMS 

Clariries the distinctions between synonyms, 

giving their antonyms, and analogous and 

contrasted words. 944 pages. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY 

ponte —— biographies of noted men and 
n of all countries, witt ia- 

shone. 1.700 pages. ith name pronuncia 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 

A general-purpose, handy guide to Pronuncia- 

tion, using the Internati 1 Pk 

ee ponke onal Phonetic Alphabet. 

Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
SS EON 
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Check these titles 
for your Library 


CHRIST in 
MAIN STREET 


Rev. F. J. Mueller 


Showing Christ not as a mere his- 
torical figure but as a part of the 
contemporary scene, this book por- 
trays Him as timeless, ageless, living 
in today’s world. $2.50 


ERASMUS, 
TYNDALE 
and MORE 


W. E. Campbell 
The three most prominent figures of 
the stormy Tudor period in England 
are presented in this modern analysis 
tied in with the beginnings of the 
Reformation Movement. $4.00 


ST. IGNATIUS 
OF LOYOLA 


Pere Paul Dudon, S.J. 


“An abundance of details and an 
analytical viewpoint make this biog 
raphy valuable. It furnishes a wealth 
of source material for scholars.” 


Philadelphia Daily News $5.00 





| back in stock 


HEROINES 
of CHRIST 


Joseph Husslein, S.J. 





Just off the press in its third print- 
ing is this highly appealing series ol 
biographical sketches of 15 saints. 
They reveal the human personalities 
of saints like Agnes, Joan of Arc, 
the Little Flower, etc. Ages 12-18. 

pe./d 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1101 Bruce Bidg. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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a complete source of electronic 
information from 1925 to the 
present . . . at your fingertips! 


THE ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
MASTER INDEX 


bibliographical listings of research on 
electronics, optics, physics and allied fields 


Now combined 1947-1948 edition, greatly 
enlarged, including cross referenced cum- 
ulative subject index of previously pub- 
R / lished, 1925 to 1945 and 1946 Electronic 
* Master Index editions 


Over 13,000 listings of articles published in 234 international scientific magazines, 
journals and proceedings. 399 different subject headings. All the finest engineering 
text books published are listed in a special reference section. 


SPECIAL FEATURE—Listings of declassified documents available from U.S., Canadian 
and British Governments. 


EXTRA FEATURE—Listings of 5,500 patent references giving number, title and claims 
of electronic patents in the U.S. during the years of 1947-1948. 


THE ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING PATENT INDEX 


All electronic and related patents granted by the U. S. Patent Office since 1946 in 
three volumes. 1946 volume includes over 2,000 patents with circuit designs, com- 
ponents, manufacturing methods, etc. 1947-1948 combined issue covers 5,500 electronic 
patents. The 1949 issue covers approximately 3,000 electronic patents. 








Books are heavy cloth bound 7'/2 x 10'/2 inches. 





Photostat Service [TTT Toco ooo 





_ Mr. John F_ Rider, President WIL-! 
a - | Electronics Research peg ge. Inc. | 
a Bese aa periodi- 480 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
cals contained in | Please send me the volumes checked. | understand they can be returned in ten | 
the Electronic En- days if | am not satisfied and get a full refund. (Charges shown are postpaid.) 
veagg Fa | THE ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING MASTER INDEX | 

[] 1935-1945 ($10.00) (] 1925-1945 ($17.50) 
dota, Shargernece | te isn Cl toer-ress (S080) = tise siz) 
ae 2x11 = THE ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING PATENT INDEX 
stat on periodicals | 1946 ($14.50) Dt1947-1948 ($19.50) "1949 ($14.50) | 
pai see A vaitabie March 1950. tAvailable Jan. 15th, 1950. 
Photostats on peri- | Name ... | 
odicals having back 
issues available. | Company . | 
The photostat serv- 
a4 is available to | Address ‘ . suse oon cdivenedeieVeensgauesgbndetaneacekereess | 
subscribers h 
INDEX a the DU) Rscnecdnccendecccatdasccesxssacen BONS oc ccvssece GD ccc snsccsasescccccss | 
We pay postage if remittance accompanies order. Mailing charges collect on C.0.D. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The 
Negro’s Morale 


by ARNOLD M. ROSE 


A pioneering book that de- 
scribes the Negro’s group iden- 
tification and protest against 
mistreatment from slavery 
days to the present. It shows a 
trend toward increasing group 
solidarity since 1910 and ana- 
lyzes the factors operating to 
promote, and to block, this 
group identification. Dr. Rose 
is author of The Negro in 
America, a condensation of 
Gunnar Myrdal’s An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, in the prepara- 
tion of which Dr. Rose played 
a large part. $2.50 


Roberto Michels’ 
First Lectures in 


Political Sociology 


translated by 
ALFRED DE GRAZIA 


This book makes available to 
Americans for the first time a 
number of papers on key ideas 
in the social sciences. Roberto 
Michels, author of the famous 
Political Parties and many 
other works, asks and gives an- 
swers to a number of questions 
basic to the further study of 
political behavior, social- 
economic institutions, and 


public law. $2.75 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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NUMERICAL INDEX 
fo the 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of SCIENTIFIC 
and 
INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Volumes 1-10, 1946-48 


Prepared by the Scienc 
Technology Group of Special 
Libraries Association with the 
cooperation of Socony-Vacuum 
Laboratories of Paulsboro, N.]. 
and the Office of Technical Sery 
ices, Washington, D.C. 


A source of information for all 
those who use and maintain files 
of the PBR reports. Facilities 
identification and acquisition of 
reports, mentioned in technical 
literature and in U. S. Patent 
Office actions, by PPB number 
or by other American and British 
document Series number. Patent 
attorneys will also be interested 
in these unclassified documents 
as anticipatory publications. 


Planographed. 1949. 532pp. 
Price $10.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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800 newspaper pages... on 
a roll of Recordak microfilm so 
small you can hold it in the 
palm of your hand. A great con- 
venience for your staff when 
you adopt the modern method 
of keeping back issues of your 
favorite newspapers— the drudg- 
ery of handling heavy, bound 
| volumes is eliminated . . . effi- 
ciency is greatly increased. 


The best way to get the news... 


98% ‘‘stack”’ space saved 

. . when you keep compact 
Recordak microfilm files instead 
of bulky bound volumes. A sav- 
ing that allows any library— 
large or small—to expand its 
coverage of back issues . . . pro- 
vide a more complete service 
for its readers . . . and still use 
only a fraction of the space now 
allocated for stacks. 


More than 400 leading newspapers 
now supplying Recordak microfilm editions 


Available at a moment's notice 
—any Recordak microfilm edi- 
tion that the reader desires. 
Every page can be viewed in 
the Recordak Film Reader . . . 
larger than original size...every 
detail sharp and clear—nothing 
clipped, torn, or soiled. The 
reader can speed the film from 
page to page ... get his infor- 
mation faster. 


ODAY, the leading newspapers are dis- 
la Recordak microfilm editions— 
many offering complete files dating back to 
the first issue. 


Thus, with a Recordak Film Reader in 


your library you can accumulate valuable 
source material, historical data . . . provide 
a modern service that will be appreciated 
by the community. The cost is low—well 
within the budgets of most libraries. Write 
today for full details. 










RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 






“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


originator of modern microfilming — and its library application | 








The thrifty buyer knows that: 


p> MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY ATTRACTIVE 
p> MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY STURDY 


+ 


To discover what is available he 
consults the: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 


TENTH EDITION 1949 


The Main Volume lists thousands of Reprints available 
as of October 1949 


The Spring Supplement lists changes up to 
March 1950 


The price for both is $4.00 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. At a glance it 
shows all available titles of a given author; all titles 
of a given imprint. 


It’s in two alphabets with full cross references. Brief 
descriptions are included for thousands of “buys” in 
eighty-four reprint series. 


Canadian prices are a new feature. 


British reprints are being added. 


TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT THE CATALOG 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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CHECK UP Now 


At this time cf the year, hundreds of librarians 
are sending their “Replacement Orders” to us. 


We will gladly furnish—any book—of any publisher— 
in the Publisher’s Binding, if so desired. 





But—For Titles Subject to Hard Use—We Recommend 
HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


The H. R. Huntting Company’ _ Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 








ANY BOOK e OF ANY PUBLISHER @ IN ANY BINDING 











| WHO KNOWS~ AND WHAT 
among Autre Experts -and the Specially rfirmed 


Almost ten years of planning and over 
three years of actual compilation cli- 
maxed in December with publication of 
this long-awaited new companion volume 
to “Who's Who.” ‘‘Who Knows’’—over : 
16,000 biographical listings. ‘And Step-by-step from 
What’’—over 35,000 indexed specialisms rough stock to finished 
ingeniously keyed to the 16,000 knowers: J project. Discusses cir- 
880 pages, full cloth, $15.70. cular saw, drill press, lathe, etc. More than 450 
: illustrations. Approx. 288 pages, 64%” x 9%”. 


$2.60 
WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA || child Art witheim Viola 


Based on the work of Prof. Cizek at his Vienna 
(Volume 1—1943-1950) Art class for children under ten. Discusses 
media, aims, and the teacher. $4.00 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 
WOODWORKING 


John L. Feirer 





Over 7500 biographies-in-brief of the 














noteworthy Americans last recorded in ° 2 Se 
the necrologies of the five editions of Your Rugmaking Lewes & Hutton 
“Who's Who in America’’ following the Aims at approaching rug making from an 
21 similarly covered by Volume 1. First original, imaginative and artistic way. Em- 
printing. Over 600 pages. Size: 10% phasis on color and design. $2.75. 
by 7% inches. Weight: 3 pounds. Bind- - 
ing matches that of Volume 1—full buck- Educational Craftwork in Wood 
ram. Publication date: March, 1950. Yabsley 
Advanced woodwork book, half devoted to proj- 
Also— ects. Sections on timber, decorations, steam 
A reprinting of Vol. | (1897-1942) is sched- bending and finishing. $3.50 
uled to issue simultaneously with Volume Il. Popular Woodcarving Crafts Crowell 
Covers chip carving, painting, whittling, etc. 
And— $1.75 
The new WxHo’s WHO IN America (Volume Design For Printing Brinkley 
26, 1950-51 )—3300 pages, 45,000 listings, is Covers sales promotion, production, workings 
also scheduled for February publication. of advertising agency. $3.95 
THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY CHAS. A. BENNETT Co., Inc. 50th Anniversary 
CHICAGO—1 | Formerly The Manual Arts Press 
1849 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 








PLASTI KLEER™ Universal GOVERS 


The Fastest, Least Expensive Way 
to Protect Periodicals 
Send for free sample and literature describing the 


advantages of using PLASTI KLEER Universal Covers 
in the library. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


62 E. ALPINE STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 





Sole manufacturers and distributors of Plasti Kleer 


Protective Covers. We also make custom protective 
covers for special applications. 
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HELPFUL BOOKS 
YOUR READERS WANT 


IMPORTANT NEW SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
AND HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOKS THAT 
BELONG IN EVERY LIBRARY 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN & PROFIT 
A photographic library in one volume. Describes types 
of cameras; tells how to take, develop, print, enlarge 
photos: how to set up your own business. Price, $2.50 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
Successful business men show which are the most profit- 
able small businesses—how to get started yet make a good 
living right from the beginning! Price, $2.49 

HANDY MANUAL FOR HOUSE CARE 

& REPAIR 
Contains step-by-step instructions for solving every prob- 
lem of house care and repair—how to paint, insulate, 
weatherproof; repair plumbing, etc. Price, $1.00 


106 SUCCESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Complete, analytical descriptions of 106 best job oppor- 
tunities for today. Tells what duties are, how to qualify, 
how to train for job, etc. Price, $2.50 

HOW TO WIN SUCCESS IN THE 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


A practical presentation of all the money-making, profit- 
wise methods and procedures developed by the men who 
are most successful in mail order. Price, $2.00 
Write for Complete List of Arco Books 
ARCO PUBLISHING CO. [i 
° IWL 


480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








—— HOW TO CONDUCT 
BUSINESS 
MEETINGS 


NEW BOOK ON RULES 
OF ORDER 


“Practical Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure’ covers every phase of 
parliamentary law. Most li- 
braries are having increasingly 
numerous calls for a more eas 
ily understood book on how to 
conduct meetings. This new 
book, ‘Practical Parliamentary 
Procedure’’ by Rose Marie 
Cruzan differs from _ existing 
manuals in that it is easily 
read and easily understood. 
This book gives terms, necessary steps to obtain action, 
tells how to obtain the floor, gives pointers for members 
and officers, rules for motions, amendments, nominations 
and elections. Designed for all organizations as well as 
schools and colleges. Not a new subject, but a new prac- 
tical presentation. Cloth bound. $2.50. Usual library dis- 
count. Write for approval copy. Clip this. 


“AS OTHERS LIKE YOU" 
By Stephenson-Millett. Cleverly written book covering so- 
cial situations. Cloth cover, $1.50. 
“LEATHERCRAFT TECHNIQUES & DESIGNS” 


By John W. Dean. An advanced manual of leather work. 
Five major sections: Leathers and ‘annages; Tools; 
Processes; Designs; Projects. 00. 


Order from local book store or direct 


pX4 
McKNIGHT (Jy) McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPA Y 
Dept. 61, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, tI. 
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Wha t 
Our 


Readers 


Think 


! 
columns 





{Epitror’s Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our re 


The correspondence of the 
for 
f 





debate and comment. The Editor is not respons 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Books as Tools 
To the Editor: 

Books are tools—sometimes quite literally 

In Texas, not long ago, Eleanor Roosevelt's prog- 
ress from one lecture to another was delayed while 
her chauffeur replaced a flat tire. In his haste, need- 
ing something to brace the jack, he used the nearest 
thing—a Mount Vernon Library copy of Point 
No Return. When the spare tire was in place, the 
chauffeur forgot his literary tool and one wheel ran 
over it. 

The book’s borrower, a Mount Vernon army wife 
who happened to be riding with Mrs. Roosevelt 
wanted to pay us the cost of replacement. Because 
the damage was surprisingly slight and confined to 
the book's cover, we settled for the price of re- 
binding. 

Perhaps it would be fitting to preserve this copy 
of Point of No Return with its scars received in the 
service of Human Rights, but we believe that Mount 
Vernon readers, who have placed more than 140 
reserves for Marquand’s book, would prefer to have 
it restored to circulation. 

MURIEL BATCHELDER, Chief 
Adult Circulation Department 
Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library 


A New Angle 
To the Editor: 


I am a senior in the library service program at 
the New Haven State Teachers College. I was very 
much interested in the article in the November 1949 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin, titled “Re 
cruiting for Librarianship,” by the School Libraries 
Section of the New York Library Association 

How about recruiting in the colleges or universi- 
ties? For most people the most logical place to get 
their library majors has been in the high schools 
What of all the students in the colleges taking the 
liberal arts course? These students are more mature 
and will not be apt to change their minds every time 
the wind blows. 

The best advertisements for recruiting are not 
the librarians, but the students who are studying to 
be librarians. Who wants to listen to some old 
fuddy duddy librarian expound her time worn phi- 
losophy on why she became a librarian so very many 
years ago? Just as we are questioning the radically 
changed purpose of the library today so we are 
examining the reasons why people enter the library 
profession. 

It used to be that the librarian served solely as a 
distributing machine—now she can and should be 
the center of the community. Her job is to work 
with people and materials. Her job is one of com- 
munication to individuals and to groups. The li- 
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brarian today probably should have had part of her 
training in an advertising agency, so she will be able 
to tell her community what she has to offer and how 
these materials may best serve their needs. 
TrubDige OTT 
New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Cake under Our Candles 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on WLB's thirty-fifth birthday! 
Still young enough to have vigor and freshness of 
viewpoint, it is yet old enough to be mellowed by 
years and experience. From this halfway mark 
toward three score and ten you and all concerned 
with WLB may feel justly proud in your accom- 
plishment. You have made it a valuable and inter- 
esting item of “must reading” for all librarians. 
Good luck and best wishes for the next thirty-five 
years! 

; XENOPHON SMITH, Librarian 
Peoria, Illinois, Public Library 


CARE-UNESCO Book Program 


Under this plan the Cooperative for Remittances 
to Europe (CARE) uses cash donations from the 
public to buy and deliver the latest scientific books 
published in English to war wrecked libraries and 
universities overseas, where they are so desperately 
needed. 

For example, the only mining school in Korea— 
the Department of Geology at Seoul National Uni- 
versity—has no reference library except a few old 
Japanese texts. Yet mining is one of that country’s 
major industries and must play a key role in her 
economic development. 

Again, twenty per cent of the book collections of 
Manila were confiscated by the Japanese during the 
occupation, the other eighty were housed in the 
Philippine National Library, which was totally de- 
stroyed during the war. 

To the Free University of Berlin, CARE recently 
delivered $1,000 worth of desperately needed books. 

Contributions come from widely divergent 
groups. The American Dental Association plans to 
raise a quarter of a million dollars to send dental 
books to dental schools overseas. Students of Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, raised $500 for new 
scientific and technical books for the University of 
Vienna, Members of groups affiliated with the Co- 
operative League of the United States donated more 
than $500 for books for cooperative educational 
institutions in Austria, Finland, Germany, Italy. 

Cash donations in any amount, sent to the Book 
Program, CARE, 20 Broad Street, New York, will 
buy and deliver the latest scientific and technical 
volumes to libraries and universities overseas in the 
above mentioned countries and also in Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Great Britain: fourteen in all. 


Our Mistake 


Due to an error the very attractive Christmas dis- 
plays on page 313 of the December Wilson Library 
Bulletin were credited to the Breckenridge, Minne- 
sota, Public Library instead of to the Breckenridge 
School Library, who were responsible for them. 
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New Books 








for Hobbyists 


and Handicrafters 


SQUARE KNOT 
HANDICRAFT GUIDE 


by Raoul Graumont and Elmer Westrom 


A fascinating book on the art of tying cord 
in patterns. Detailed step-by-step direc- 
tions explain how to make such articles 
as belts, handbags, slippers, dog leashes, 
camera and cigarette cases. 


104 plates $3.50 


LEATHER BRAIDING 


by Bruce Grant 
illustrated by Larry Spinelli 


224 pages 


The most complete book ever written on 
the ancient art of Leather Braiding. 81 full 
page drawings with facing page directions 
make Leather Braiding easy to learn. Prac- 
tical uses in everyday life are stressed. 


192 pages 81 plates $3.00 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
Cambridge, Maryland 























HISTORY oF SAILING SHIPS 


Outstanding new book “FROM CARRACK 
TO CLIPPER” with over 70 beautiful illus- 
trations, 4 full-page color plates, 66 half- 
tone plates and numerous line drawings of 
the world’s finest sailing ship models. Re- 
veals complete history of evolution and 
progress of world’s naval architecture from 
15th century Carrack to the fast graceful 
Clippers of the late 19th century. Tells 
actual conditions that affected the develop- 
ment of ship designs. Valuable lists of 
museums and Collections in U.S. and Eu- 
rope containing 
ship models. By 
Frank C. Bowen, 
author of “The 
Golden Age Of 
Sail”, “The Sea; 
Its History and 
Romance”. Hand- 
somely bound in 
cloth. Fine refer- 
ence work for all 
those interested 
in the history of 
sailing ships and 
their construc- 


ORDER ro 2" 








LIST $4.00 


Usual trade discount 


STAPLES PRESS, INC. 


Dept. WLBI, 70 E. 45th Street New York 17 
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1950 Conference 


HE 1950 A.L.A. Conference will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, from July 16-22, 1950. This 
action, taken by the Executive Board, changes the 
tentative plans to hold the 1950 conference in 
Washington, D.C. Prior to signing the final con- 
tracts a review of accommodations in several cities 
indicated that Cleveland provides superior facilities 
and that in the interest of the total membership a 
more successful and less expensive conference can 
be held there. Exhibit and meeting room facilities 
and convenient hotel accommodations in Cleveland 
influenced this decision. While Washington could 
guarantee satisfactory compliance with A.L.A. 
Council requirements for conferences, the higher 
hotel cost and the lack of a municipal auditorium 
and exhibition hall make it more difficult to operate 
a conference in Washington than had been antici- 
pated. The last A.L.A. Conference in Cleveland 
was held in 1896. Alternative plans will be made 
to honor the Library of Congress whose 150th anni- 
versary was an occasion for the original plans to 
meet in Washington. 


Guide to Comparative Literature 


An extension of time until December 31, 1950, 
has been approved by the Rockefeller Foundation 
on its grant for the preparation of the “Guide to 
Comparative Literature.” Most of the $5,000 grant 
is being used for the preparation of the manuscript 
which will be published by A.L.A. before the end 
of 1950. The project, under the editorship of Dr. 
Charlton G. Laird, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno, involves the work of 175 
scholars and is jointly sponsored by A.L.A., the 
college section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and the Association of American Col- 
leges. 


For a Full-Time Washington Office 


In order to keep in touch with legislation and to 
work effectively for the Library Demonstration Bill, 
A.L.A. proposes to reestablish a full-time office in 
Washington for the next two years (1949-1950 and 
1950-1951) with a full-time director, a full-time 
secretary, and a budget of $15,500 for each year. 

The Executive Board has agreed to the following 
plan to achieve the yearly budget, and the Federal 
Relations Committee has voted to try to carry it out: 


$5,000 from A.L.A. budget each of the two years 

$5,000 from A.L.A. endowment each of the two 
years 

$5,500 to be raised by a campaign among state 
library associations, A.L.A. divisions, etc. 


Actually the Executive Board offers to match 
from endowment funds whatever is raised through 
a campaign, up to a limit of $5,000. 
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Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


Thus the problem is to raise $5,500 for each of 
two years. Rather than try to get subscriptions from 
individual librarians the following goals have been 
set: 

$2,500 from various state library associations 
$2,000 from A.L.A. divisions 
1,000 from publishers and from individuals who 

choose to make a personal contribution 


$ 


It is hoped that each association will make a con- 
tribution to the fund. Please send it to Raymond 
Lindquist, Chairman, A.L.A. Federal Relations 
Committee, Cuyahoga County Public Library, 150 
West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Midwinter Meeting 


A large attendance is expected at the A.L.A. Mid- 
winter meeting to be held in Chicago January 26- 
29. Headquarters will be the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, 5300 Sheridan Road. The Ex-Officio Com- 
mittee on A.L.A. Reorganization, Milton Lord 
chairman, will hold a preconference meeting on 
January 25 to consider part two of the Fourth Ac- 
tivities Committee report. The committee will make 
recommendations to Council concerning the report 
The Committee on Intellectual Freedom and the 
Board of Personnel Administration will jointly 
sponsor an open meeting on Thursday evening, 
January 26, to discuss the A.L.A. resolution on 
loyalty investigations. 


A.L.A. Film Office 


The Office of the A.L.A. Film Service through 
Libraries Project was moved on December 1 from 
Rochester, New York, to New York City. The 
office is under the direction of Patricia Blair, and 
the new address is Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, 


New York 19. 


Nominations 


The 1949-50 nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will present the following 
slate of officers to the Council at the Midwinter 
Meeting to be held in Chicago on January 26-29 


First Vice President (President-Elect) 
Loleta Dawson Fyan, state librarian, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing 
Nell Avery Unger, librarian, Library Association 
of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 


Second Vice President 
Herman Henkle, librarian, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Harriet D. MacPherson, dean, Drexel Institute 
of Technology School of Library Science, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 
(Continued on page 342) 
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sponsored by 


26 West Coast 
Managing Editor: 


EpItH R. MIRRIELEES Educational Institutions 


THE PACIFIC SPECTATOR has a select and growing group of intelligent 
readers, alive and receptive to the best of modern fiction and to illuminating 
discussions of current trends and problems. 

In the Winter 1950 SPECTATOR you will find a most sensible and compre- 
hensive review of the “Loyalty Oath” as imposed at the University of Cali- 
fornia, a searching and profound appraisal of “Asia in Change,” an expo- 
sure of ‘The Munich Students’ Revolt,” and other articles, short stories, 
and poems. 

ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


Single copy $1.00; Subscription $3.50 per year. 


THE PACIFIC SPECTATOR 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS + STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


Entered in the INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS 
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(Continued from page 340) 


Treasurer 


R. Russell Munn, librarian, Public Library, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Executive Board 


(Two vacancies to be filled for term 1950-54; one 
person to be elected from names bracketed ) 


{ Maurice Tauber, professor of library science, 
Columbia University, New York City 
Wyllis Wright, librarian, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts 


Thomas Porro, Porro Laboratories, Tacoma, 
Washington, trustee of Public Library of 
Tacoma. 

Council 


(One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for term 1950-54.) 


{ Mollie H. Lee, librarian, Richard B. Harrison 
| Public Library, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Joseph H. Reason, librarian, Howard University 
| Library, Washington, D.C. 


{ Margaret Webster Ayrault, chief, Processing Sec- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture 

{ Library, Washington, D.C. 

er T. O'Rourke, assistant librarian, Public 
Library, Buffalo, New York 


{ Neva LeBlond Bequette, librarian, Mid-Columbia 
Library, Kennewick, Washington 

Ruth Vine Tyler, librarian, Salt Lake County Li- 
{ brary, Midvale, Utah 
{ John Hall Jacobs, librarian, New Orleans Public 
| Library, New Orleans, Louisiana 
} Benjamin E. Powell, librarian, Duke University, 
{| Durham, North Carolina 


{ Harold G. Russell, reference librarian, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 
Robert W. Severance, librarian, Baylor University 
Library, Waco, Texas 


{ Elizabeth Dafoe, librarian, University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

Kathleen R. Jenkins, librarian, Public Library, 
| Westmount, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


The election will be held, as usual, by mail bal- 
lots before the 1950 Annual Conference to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, July 16-22, 1950. Those elected 
will take office at the close of the 1950 conference. 

Members of the nominating committee are: 
Marian McFadden, chairman, Jack Dalton, Ruth 
Hale Gershevsky, M. Ruth MacDonald, and Janet 
Zimmerman McKinlay. 


Sale of A.L.A. Property 


A modern building to serve as headquarters for 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
be erected at a cost of $750,000 on the property east 
of A.L.A. Headquarters, Chicago. The Congress has 
given A.L.A. an option on the property, and paid 
$10,000 toward the purchase price of $130,000. 
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A.A.S.L. 


“What Status for A.A.S.L.?” is the topic sched. 
uled for the first and last meetings of the American 
Association of School Librarians in Chicago at the 
Midwinter meeting of A.L.A. January 26-29, 

Since the executive board of the Association 
recommends that the group seek to become an av- 
tonomous organization within the framework of 
A.L.A., the question is to come before the member- 
ship. Implicit in the recommendation is provision 
for continued work with children’s and young 
people's librarians on problems of mutual interest, 

On Saturday morning, January 28, at 8:45 a.m 
Ruth Harshaw’s famous children’s book program 
under the title “Carnival of Books” will originate 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel as one of the 
A.A.S.L. programs. All members of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People who 
attend the conference are invited to the broadcast 
Jim Kjelgaard’s A Nose for Trouble (Holiday 
House) will be featured and the author will par- 
ticipate. This new NBC sustaining program is 
broadcast weekly over WMAQ. 

At a luncheon meeting, also on Saturday, school 
librarians and school administrators will discuss 
‘The Administrator and the School Library.’’ Basis 
for the panel is the talk given by Kenneth Ober 
holtzer to the school librarians at Midwinter 1949 
The paper is currently available in the December 
and January numbers of the A.L.A. Bulletin 

Officers of the American Association of School 
Librarians are: Chairman, Margaret K. Walraven 
Librarian, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas; Vice-Chairman, Laura K. Martin 
Associate Professor, Department of Library Service 
University of Kentucky; Past-Chairman, Frances 
Henne, Associate Dean and Dean of Students 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
Secretary, June Labb, Librarian, Lew Wallace Hig! 
School, Gary, Indiana; and Board of Directors 
Mabel Turner, Instructor, School or Librarianship 
University of Washington, Seattle; Esther Millett 
Librarian, Mary R. Hillard Memorial Library 
Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut; and 
Eloise Camp, State School Library Advisor, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 

The Council of the A.A.S.L. is made up of rep- 
resentatives from school library organizations in the 
various states. Last year thirty-four states sent rep- 
resentatives to Midwinter. Letters have been sent 
to all the newly elected presidents of such organi- 
zations and to those who remain in office enclosing 
directives for Council and the agenda for A.A.S.J 
meetings at Midwinter. If any Council member has 
not received her material, she is requested to writ 
the chairman. 





A.L.A. Membership Directory, 1949 


The A.L.A. Membership Directory, 1949, 1s 
scheduled for publication by the A.L.A. Publishing 
Department early in 1950. For the first time names 
will be coded to show divisional affiliation. The 
directory will sell for around $4.50. It will not con- 
tain official A.L.A. committee lists, as these will be 
included in a regular news issue of the A.L.A. Bal- 
letin early in 1950. 

(Continued on page 344) 
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A FEW OF OUR NOTABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION 
by G. Lloyd Wilson, University of Pennsylvania; and Leslie A. Bryan, University of 
Illinois 
e Interestingly traces the development of air transportation, from early beginnings to its 
present status of major economic importance. The reader is introduced to every commer- 
cial branch of the air transport industry—passenger, mail, express, and freight. 662 pp., 


” 


6" x9". 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE A SMALL BUSINESS 
by Pearce Kelley, University of Mississippi; and Kenneth Lawyer, Western Reserve 
University 
e The first study that comprehensively treats all fields of small business—retail, wholesale, 
manufacture, and service. The authors’ thesis is that modern methods of business opera- 
tion as practiced and proved by larger saa coaaamaal may be simplified and adapted to 
smaller concerns. 803 pp., 554” x 832” 


WELD DESIGN 

by Harry D. Churchill, Case Institute of Technology; and John B. Austin 
* Supplies a background of welding design and experience for the fabricating of welded 
steel machine parts. It explains in clear terms the answers to the practical as well as 
theoretical problems of welded fabrication. 211 pp., 5%” x 83%” 


SCIENTIFIC BASKETBALL 

by Howard A. Hobson, Head Basketball Coach, Yale University 
* A leading coach introduces systematic methods for greatly improving basketball coaching 
techniques. He shows, for the first time, how to measure the factors responsible for victory 
or defeat. One of the major features of this book is its specific and detailed explanation 
of how to scout not only the opposing team, but also one’s own team and each individual 
player in a game. Approx. 256 pp., 542" x 8%" 


ADVERTISING PROCEDURE, Fourth Edition 

by Otto Kleppner 
¢ The brand-new revision of this classic on advertising presents the principles and prac- 
tice of modern advertising in the light of newly gained knowledge. It reflects the latest 
trends and developments in this dynamic field, including television. Approx. 800 pp., 


” 


Sut. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK 

Edited by Philip Lesly 
e A complete and basic treatment of public relations. Every phase is covered by an expert 
—each man writes on his special field, and gives down-to-earth, specific information based 
on his experience. Will give the public relations man a thorough grounding in every 
phase of the profession. 925 pp., 544” x 8”. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


* A leader in science, education, industry, and social affairs; an acute observer; a man,of 
great accomplishments—here is the life of a Nobel Prize physicist who has seen the growth 
and expansion of physics from the “ag successful experiments with electricity to the 
splitting of the atom. Approx. 320 pp., 6" x9". To be published in February. 


Send for a copy of our latest catalogs of 
Business Books and Technical Books 
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A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 342) 


Headquarters Statt 


Two librarians were recently added to the Booklist staff: 
Jean Yeakley and Irene Gullette. Miss Yeakley, who was 
formerly assistant reference librarian, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, serves in the Booklist office as assistant in 
work with adult books. Mrs. Gullette will serve as young 
people's assistant. She established the young people's de- 
partments at the public libraries of Gary, Indiana, and 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Arthur T. Hamlin has joined the Headquarters staff as 
executive secretary of the Association of College and Ref 
erence Libraries. He replaces N. Orwish Rush, who re- 
signed to become librarian of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. Mr. Hamlin was formerly at the University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia. 


s 8 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 326) 

November 29. ADELAIDE LISETTA FRIES, archivist 
of the Moravian Church since 1911; in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; seventy-eight. Dr. Fries 
wrote several books on Moravian church history and 
other subjects. Among the former is The Road to 
Salem, for which she was awarded the Mayflower 
Cup in 1944. 


November 29. SARAH HALL Coomss, horticultur- 
ist; in White Plains, New York; eighty-one. Mrs. 
Coombs, an amateur photographer of wild flowers 
in color, brought rare plants from as far afield as 
Africa, she wrote numerous magazine articles and 
South African Flowers (1935), besides a handbook 
on flower show judging used by the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs throughout the country. 


So 8B 
Awards—Given and Withheld 


For his Complete Poems Robert Frost, winner of 
three Pulitzer prizes, last November received the 
Limited Editions Club's gold medal as ‘‘the Amer- 
ican author of that book published in the specified 
years preceding the award (1945-1949) which is 
considered most likely to attain the stature of a 
classic."” Other recipients of this award have been 
Donald Culross Peattie for An Almanac for Mod- 
erns (1935), Van Wyck Brooks for The Flowering 
of New England (1938), Ernest Hemingway for 
For Whom the Bell Tolls (1941), and E. B. White 
for One Man's Meat (1944). 

For his most recent book, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
George Orwell received the first annual thousand 
dollar Partisan Review award, the only “high-brow”’ 
literary prize since the Dial prize of the ‘twenties, 
for “a significant contribution to literature.” Mr. 
Orwell is also author of Animal Farm; Dickens, 
Dali, and Others; Burmese Days; A Clergyman’s 
Daughter; and Homage to Catalonia. 

Roland H. Bainton, of the Yale University Divin- 
ity School, won the Abingdon-Cokesbury award for 
his biography of Martin Luther, “Here I Stand.’ 
This prize consists of $5,000 outright and $2,500 
advanced against royalties on publication of the 
book in the spring. 

The Nobel prize was not given for literature this 
year because the Swedish Academy deadlocked over 
four candidates: Winston Churchill, Benedetto 
Croce, William Faulkner, and Carl Sandburg. 
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Credit 

The lively full-page sketch of Sycamore Center, 
by Graham Hunter, used in connection with the 
December “Crow's Nest,’’ page 309 of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and showing the arrival of 4 
bookmobile, was reprinted by permission from the 
March 1949 Southern Agriculturist. Separate te. 
prints, suitable for your bulletin board, are available 
from the Wilson Library Bulletin for ten cents 
(to cover cost of mailing). 
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Claremont, California, Colleges Library used 
gaily colored posters in a triple-section display case 
facing the main entrance. One poster showed the 
library floors as bright orange levels. The poster- 
map depicted a green Western Europe edged in red 
against a black stratosphere. The catalog-card poster 
had a rich chocolate background. The one attracted, 
another indicated where, and the third explained 
important details. 
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ACCEPTED 


» BY LIBRARIANS EVERYWHERE 


Installations in public libraries, 
school, college, and university li- 
braries ... large industrials, national 
distributors, advertising agencies, 
beauty salons . .. medical offices .. . 
Veterans Administration Hospitals, 
State institutions, and private 
hospitals . . . these represent 
MARADOR BINDERS in 


service. 


. ; ’ ; : Librarians in 41 states, 

5 standard sizes. Nee Canada, Mexico, and 

Heavy transparent : . the Philippines, in va- 
covers for beauty . 4 rious kinds of libraries 
and _interchange- ~-\ can not all be wrong. 
ability. 

Simple locking yor : - : 
beams. iS mes Write for 

Strong metal parts. ‘ information 

No adhesives used— : 


ate” - MARADOR CORPORATION 


6831 San Fernando Road ¢ Glendale 1, Calif. 














We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We’re YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


ademaekers  ¥st«; 


THe Geratp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HEMPSTEAD :-: New York 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1024 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 
3lst Edition 


“An indispensable part of our profes- 
sional library”, Hans Froelicher, Jr., The 
Park School. “The most useful reference 
book in our office’, J. F. Gummere, Penn 
Charter School. “I lean on its counsel 
and advice very heavily”, Perry Dunlap 
Smith, No. Shore Country Day School. 


DANGEROUS TRENDS 


How Undercurrents Economic and 
Political Affect Education 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


“Exactly what educators need right now. 
Your book sharply reminds us to watch 
where we are going’, W. Norwood Brig- 
ance. ‘My congratulations on ‘Dangerous 
Trends’, and your endless perspicacity and 
energy’, Thomas G. Corcoran. “Deeply 
grateful for your arresting work from one 
who displays as much acumen and cour- 
age’, Robert R, Young. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
616 pp., black morocco cloth, $6.00 


“A forthright challenge to all who are 
concerned with education’, Lloyd V. Bal- 
lard, Beloit Col. “A stupendous and deva- 
stating critique”, Earnest Hooton, Harvard. 
ag with dynamite’, George Kneller, 
Yale. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pp., black vellum, $5.00 
“A tremendous amount of material”, 
Benjamin Fine, N. Y. Times. “Thoroughly 
sound”, Louis Bromfield. ‘Extraordinarily 
good stuff”, W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chi- 
cago. 


Still Available 


MAD OR MUDDLED 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.50 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE FOR THE 
CONTROL OF THE MIND OF YOUTH 
168 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
256 pp., red silk cloth, $3.00 





Circulars and Table of Contents of these 
and other current volumes on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Under the heading, “Wives 
Who Work,” Mrs. Louise M. 
Neuschutz* contributes a “ 


spe- 
cial feature’ in a column in the 
December Ladies Home Jour- 


nal. 


She presents the rather sur- 
prising statistic that of the 
seven million working women 
—conceding that home makers 
and mothers have no sinecure 
—one half are married and one 
third widowed or divorced. 


She quotes Dr. Mary Fisher 
Langmuir in saying that out- 
side employment is no deter- 
rent to marital success. But she 
adds that not every married 
woman has the mental and 
physical stamina to hold down 
two jobs. Hence, she briefly 
names a few possibilities in 
part-time employment. 


* Author of: 


A JOB 
FOR EVERY 
WOMAN 


206p. $3.00 


THE H. W. 
950 University Ave., 
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Frame made of sturdy, quarter sawed white oak in light or 
dark finish — surface of heavy cork, glued on strong plywood 
to prevent warping. Posting surface, 36” x 28” — overall 
392” x 312”. Attached as shown requires wall space of 
only 40” wide — turned length-vertical requires wall space 
of only 32” wide. 


Sloping top holds dictionary at convenient angle — two 
shelves (middle shelf adjustable) for encyclopedias and other 
reference books. Made of strong quarter sawed white oak 
in light or dark finish. Height (rear) 44” — height (front) 41”. 
Width of top 21” — depth 15”. 


Either item may be purchased separately. Immediate ship- 
ment. Write for prices. 
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/ V . JONES, 
SAVE 29% 0 MEET THE MASTER 


Sermons and 
Prayers of 


Ur jones. PETER 
Wey us MARSHALL 


This selection of ser- 
mons and prayers are 
set up typographically 
word for word just as 
they ae taken into 
a Ars: by PETER 
HALL, late 
Mheplain of the United 
States Senate. PETER 
MARSHALL had at- 
tained a et ete repu- 
tation at an age when 
most clergymen are un- 
BUY + SELL ae 
PETER MARSHALL spoke before congrega- 
ee E We _ u s E 2 tions that included some of the most pt ae 
men in Washington. People waited for hours 


TEXT and REFERENCE to gain admittance to his services each Sun- 


day. Senators left their committee meetings 


to hear his famous Senate prayers. 
These sermons are not addressd to the great 
nor the near-great, but rather to the man in 


the strect, the man he preferred to call “Mr. 


Select books 

from our Ed- 
ucational Cat- te 
alogs, mailed 
free on request. 
Mention sub- 
jects desired. 
omplete cata- 
log ready sum- 
mer of 1950. 


TO SELL—send 
us list of any 
books you may have 
for sale or exchange. 






















MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK Jones.” There are no other sermons like 
these, for there was no other like PETER 
é : $2.50 

$ COLLEGE BOOK C0 At all Bookstores 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


MARSHALL. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO New York 10 
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INDISPENSABLE LIBRARY AIDS 


CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
Begun in 1898 


A world list of books in the English language. Indispensable for finding information 
about books promptly. Published monthly and cumulated frequently throughout the 
year. Annual bound, and larger cumulated volumes issued at intervals of several years. 
Write for plan of publication and your service basis charge. 


READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE = (unasrincep) 
Begun in 1900 


A subject and author index to the contents of over 100 periodicals. The publication 
of the Guide follows as closely as possible the publication of the periodicals themselves. 
Issued semi-monthly, September to June inclusive, monthly in July and August. Annual 
bound volumes and larger cumulated volumes issued at regular intervals. Service 
basis rates quoted to each library are in proportion to the number of periodicals re- 
ceived which are indexed. Ask for checklist. 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Begun in 1935 


Thirty magazines are indexed monthly, except July and August. The form of indexing is 
the same for the larger GUIDE. Publication of the ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE was 
begun to provide a periodical indexing service for small libraries. Sold on the service 
basis. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


1941-1945—-5-year cumulated supplement 
1946-1947—2-year supplement 


Titles selected with the needs of the small and medium-sized library in mind. Books 
for first purchase are indicated by a star. The analytical entries provide an outstand- 
ing feature of the Catalog. These analytics increase the usefulness of the books and 
make available much information which would otherwise be overlooked. Sold on the 
service basis. Apply for rate. 


BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 
Begun in 1905 


Devoted to the evaluation of current books. About 4000 books a year are listed, by 
author, with price, publisher, quotations from reviews and descriptive notes. A cumu- 
lated title and subject index is included, in a separate alphabet. Published monthly, 
except in July, with a six-months cumulation in August, and a cloth bound cumulated 
annual in February. Annual subscription on service basis. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
Who's News and Why 
Published monthly, except August, and features national and international names in the 
news of the day. It provides lively, full-length sketches, illustrated with photographs of 
those new to the headlines; shorter sketches of those already prominent and currently in 
the news; notices of deaths of distinguished persons; references to other published 


material; and pronunciation of difficult names. Annual subscriptions to monthly issues $4. 
Bound annual cumulation on service basis. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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You Get EASIER = SAFER Marking 
_ LECTROMARK 


Have you received your 1950 Demco catalog? 112 S. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis 
82 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn 














BRITISH TECHNICAL BOOKS fT one American College 


Headquarters for imported books... . B 
Technical, Reference, Medical, Dental, TECHNICAL ureau 
Non-Fiction, Business and Text Books. rasrerimnescentetede P 
Write for titles and subjects wanted. We UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 
carry in stock most British Technical schools request us to make recom- 
Books and Publications. Prompt Service. mendations for head librarians and as- 
Write: Staples Press, Inc. Dept. WL BI . sistant librarians in all fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
reer Gis THE American College Bureau operates 
in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

















. - Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 

The Chalice of the Heart educational work from preschool through 

college and university. Both organiza- 

By MARY GRAY tions are excellently equipped to render 

(author of ‘“‘The Temple of Amon Ra,” service to institutions that need librari- 

“The Gateway of Liberation,” etc.) ans for we have a large library division 

Another thought-provoking book by Mary Gray, the well and librarians are continually registering 
known educator, lecturer, and student of philosophy and for advancement. 

mysticism. Cloth, $2.00. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


PLASTI KLEER Book Jacket COVERS 
* Increase Circulation 
* Save Bindings 























Send for free sample and literature describing the 
advantages of using PLASTI KLEER Protective Book 
Jacket Covers in the library. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


62 E. ALPINE STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 








Sole manufacturers and distributors of Plasti Kleer 
Protective Covers. We also make custom protective 
covers for special applications. 














CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


aweeneses sees oO rere eeeaem=~s~> 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible 








| BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


General, Educational, Medical, 
Sclentific & Scholarly Periodicals 


BOUGHT and SOLD 














ide eas eee Est Abrahams Magazine Service 
1889 56 East 13th Street. New York 3, NY 
SCRAPBOOK ON DOGS | suPPLYING 


Capt. Will Judy’s new book—Don’t Call a Man 
a Dog. Many illustrations, Choice prose and 
poems on the dog from all sources. Should 
be a standard reference work on dog litera- 
ture. $2.50 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want a will receive our continued and careful 
our detailed quotations are within 


efforts. 75% 
the original "Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York I!, N. Y. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y..aame 





Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 











29 East 2ist Street New York 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. “Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS 


For public schools, colleges, universities; 
$3000-4000. Many for nine months. En 
roll free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 


CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
East Lansing, Michigan 


























VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


ons for librarians 
rf ne vacancy, we 


f hundred 5th yea 
Send for ens iment blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y 





Wanted—Librarians for Canada’s toughest 
library job! Chief librarian; Branch, Book- 
mobile and Children’s Librarians wanted for 
Cape Breton Regional Library. The task of 
establishing library service in this combined 
industrial and rural area will be extremely 
difficult and will require librarians with cour- 
age, vision and ability. Reasonable salaries 
depending on experience. Apply: Director of 





Regional Libraries, 84 Hollis St., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Why not try beautiful Wisconsin? Ideally 


located library between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee needs reference and circulation li- 
brarian as department head. Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library—Kenosha. 





Chief reference librarian to have charge of 
Ref. Div. in Los Angeles County Lib. Sys- 
tem. 40-hr. wk., full Civ. Serv. benefits. Beg. 
sal. $337. Reqs.: Grad. from accred. lib. sch. 
& 5 yrs. exp. 3 in the supv. of ref. wk. 
Apply L.A.Co. Civ. Serv. Comm., 501 N. 
Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. 





Bound Volumes (newsprint editions) of the 
New York Times, 1945-1949 inclusive, excel- 
lent condition, for sale. Best offer. Write 
LIBRARY, PATHFINDER NEWS MAGAZINE, \\ 
ington 5, D. C. 





Pacific Northwest city, expanding progran 
(2 new branches under construction, new 
central building in planning stage), has posi- 
tions open now. Circulation Assis $2820 
$3300; 3 Branch Assistants, $2820 $3300 
(must be able to work with children and 
adults); Branch Librarian, $3360-$3840; First 





Assistant, Circulation, $3360-$3840 F 
week vacation, sick leave, retirement. sys- 
tem. Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma 3 
Washington. 

“Adventuresome? An opportunity to see and 


know one of the most beautiful sections of 
Hawaii, as Assistant Children’s Librariat 
in the Maui County Free Library, serving 
three islands. Includes bookmobile and ex 
tension work with an unusually diversific 

public, in a small-town and semi-rural set- 
ting. Well organized and progressive library 
40 hour week, 21 days paid vacation annually, 
Retirement and sick-leave plans. Beginning 
salary $237. 50 with annual increases for satis- 
factory work to $282.50 after four years, plus 
$25.00 cost-of-living bonus at present; library 
school degree and two years’ experience re- 
quired. For application forms write: Civil 
Service, Room 206, Hale Auhau, Queen and 
Punchbowl Streets, Honolulu, T. H.” 
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AFTER THEY'VE READ 


Democracy Through Discussion 


by Bruno Lasker * 376 pages ° $3.50 postpaid 





YOUR PUBLIC (see starred quotes) WILL AGREE: 


“It seems to be the best thing I’ve seen in the field.” 
Lyman Bryson (Columbia Broadcasting System) 


“A wise, provocative and useful volume.” 
Bower Aly (Louisiana State University) 


“Democracy Through Discussion is a valuable contribution to 
the philosophy and practice of group discussion.” 
—Let’s Discuss It 


*« “This book should be required reading for all those who have to do 
with the organization and direction of discussion groups. Happily, 
this requirement will be pleasant and stimulating. Many others, 
with a concern for democratic processes, will find reading the book 
a rewarding and interesting experience.” 

—Bulletin of the New York Adult Education Council 


+ “Every corporation executive and every Farm Bureau officer ought 
to read this book, and so ought every university president, Rotary ~| 
head, union official, member of a conference or round table or con- 
ciliation commission.” —The Survey 


“An excellent presentation of methods for the free discussion of 
current questions.” General Federation Clubwoman 


“TI see many uses of this book in all of the speech arts.” 
Joseph Brin (Boston University) 


“The book surpasses all others in this field in widening the reader’s 
recognition of the different kinds of success that may be won in 
group discussion.” —Alfred Shefheld (Wellesley College) 





“The book fills a long-felt need in the literature of discussion. It is 
a wise and warm exchange of philosophy and method combined in 
such a manner as to make the reading of the book itself a type of 
discussion experience.” —I¢duard Lindeman (Columbia University) 


"alte 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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at right, or if more convenient, write us indicating posters wanted #15 ........--- 

according to code letters and numbers. ae 
TO: HADDON WOOD IVINS, Publisher of Libri-Posters ME, ested arte 

P.O. Box 1304, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. B 
Please mail FLAT—a total of LIBRI-POSTERS @ 10c each poster eae Se 
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when you want 


INDICATE POSTERS YOU WANT 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 





© Promote the greater use of your library by month- 
to-month display of LIBRI-POSTERS on bulletin 
boards and similar places in: Schools—Y.’s—U.S.0.'s 
—Recreation Centers—Men’s Clubs—Women’s Clubs 
—Churches—Business Places—Depots. 


Sold on 6 Months Subscription 
10¢ ea. poster for 10 or more per month 


15¢ ea. for less than 10 per month 


For example—10 copies of one design, billed at $6.00 per 
six months’ subscription. 


(NOTE: To help you plan ahead for use of posters, we ship 
two or three months’ supply at a time, unless otherwise 
instructed by you in order. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO LIBRI-POSTERS: 


MAIL COUPON OR WRITE: 


HADDON WOOD IVINS, Publisher 
P.0. Bex 1304, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please ship 6 mos. subscriptions for................... posters 
per month and bill us for same. 
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Neglected Aspects of Public Libraries” 


By George Bernard Shaw 


HE importance of public libraries can 

hardly be exaggerated; yet it is seldom 
apparent to that most influential but most 
disastrous of public councilors, the practical 
man of business. He is revolted by the spec- 
tacle of a pretentious building, and a huge 
and costly collection of books, with seating 
accommodation for from fifty to two hundred 
persons, and one solitary reader who is not 
even fashionably dressed. What a wicked 
waste it seems! And yet to anyone who 
knows, that solitary man is a far more satis- 
factory spectacle than a crowd of young per- 
sons devouring the latest Tarzan. A crowded 
public library is an absurdity, like a crowded 
laboratory or observatory. The people who 
clamor for it are clamoring for something 
very different: to wit, a crowded popular 
reading room. I have nothing to say against 
reading rooms any more than against sleeping 
rooms (most reading rooms contrive the 
double debt to pay) ; but I must insist that a 
reading room is not in the classic sense a li- 
brary. 

A library is a place in which makers of 
books work; a reading room is a space in 
which ordinary men and women pass the time 
by reading books, just as they do in railway 
cattiages. The purpose of the reading room 
is to enable people of moderate means to 
share books as they share a towel on a rolling 
pin, and thus to read fifty novels at the cost 
of one. The purpose of a library is to enable 
poor scholars and men of letters, whose tra- 


hy Reprinted from the New Republic, December 21, 1921. 
sed by permission. 
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ditional lot is “toil, envy, want, the patron, 
and the gaol,” to consult books which are 
storehouses of learning, books which they can 
no more afford to buy than a chemist can 
afford to buy a pound of radium. Such men 
form a very small percentage, or even permil- 
lage, of the population ; but the quality of the 
books in the reading room, which means the 
quality of the taste of the readers, depends 
finally on the library and on the unfashion- 
ably dressed man who may often be its sole 
occupant. The debt of British literature, and 
indeed of every department of British culture, 
to the British Museum Library is incalculable. 
I myself worked in its reading room daily for 
about eight years at the beginning of my lit- 
erary career; and oh (if I may quote Words- 
worth) the difference tome! And that differ- 
ence was a difference to all the readers of my 
books and of my contributions to journalism, 
as well as to all the spectators of my plays: 
say, to be excessively cautious, not less than 
a million persons. 


The Effect 


It is not necessary to go into the question 
whether the effect on all these people has been 
for good or evil. It may be that it would have 
been better for myself and them if I had never 
been born. But that is neither here nor there 
for the present point, which is, that the work 
done in the world by the library cannot be 
measured by the number of persons visibly 
seated in it. I will go so far as to say that if 
a public library did not attract even one reader 
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from the outside, its existence would be justi- 
fied by the presence of its librarian and his 
official staff. And it never comes quite to that. 
There are always two or three readers to keep 
the place in countenance. And if (to take 
actual cases) one of them is a Carlyle and 
another a Karl Marx, the results may range 
from the extension of the English Factory 
Code throughout the whole modern world, 
to a European war and half a dozen revolu- 
tions. 

This may seem a questionable recommen- 
dation; but as long as people are impressed 
only by sensational events like wars and 
revolutions, and take unmixed benefactions 
thanklessly as a matter of course, it would 
be useless to cite the many library workers 
on whose influence there is no stain of 
blood. From Plato and Pythagoras to Des- 
cartes and Einstein there have been single 
men who would have justified all that the 
British Museum costs by spending one week 
of their lives in it; but the public knows them 
only as unhappy wretches who never knew 
the joy of jazzing with ladies of the beauty 
chorus every night and the daring adventure 
of buying cocaine for them every day. 


The Moral 


The moral is clear; let us have the libraries 
whether they are empty or full. And do not 
confuse their high function with that of the 
reading divan which polices our cities for us 
by enabling people to read about crimes and 


vices instead of going out into the streets and 
practising them. Do not forget, either, that 
though this is a very desirable substitution, 
it is the reverse in the case of good deeds and 
virtues. 

Just as reading about crimes does not 
make us criminals, but rather causes any pro- 
pensities we may have in that direction to 
waste themselves harmlessly through the im- 
agination, so reading about high virtues does 
not make us heroes and heroines; it wastes 
our heroic impulses in precisely the same 
manner. Therefore it is very questionable 
whether reading rooms should contain any 
good books. Rather should they be stocked 
with the Newgate Calendar, detective stories, 
lives of Cartouche, Lacenaire, Charles Peace, 
Moll Flanders, and all the most infamous 
characters in fact or fiction. And when the 
readers in the disgust and satiety produced by 
a debauch of such literature, go to the read- 
ing room librarian and say, ‘For heaven's 
sake give me a book about a saint or a hero: 
I am sick to death of those stupid malefac- 
tors,” it should be the duty of that librarian 
to say, ‘No, my son (or my daughter, as the 
case may be): the proper sphere of virtue is 
the living world. Go out and do good until 
you feel wicked again. Then come back to 
me; and I will discharge all your evil impulses 
for you without hurting anyone, by a batch 
of thoroughly bad books.” 

Moral: Do not listen to the people who 
wish to purify public bookshelves: they are 
sitters on safety valves. 





HOosPITAL LIBRARY IN BRITAIN 


General reading room of the Southmead Hospital Library, Bristol, England, which serves both 
patients and staff. A book trolley circulates books among patients unable to come in themselves. 
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Counseling Responsibilities of the 


School Librarian 
By William A. Fitzgerald * 


OME time ago I characterized librarians as 
leaders in education. As the years have 
rolled on I have had no reason to change my 
mind. Rather, I believe that with me more 
librarians and other educators (including li- 
brary training agencies ) agree to such a thesis 
than ever before. Naturally, the librarian is a 
leader in education because he or she has been 
a leader to begin with. Because he is a good 
leader and a good librarian he is a good leader 
in education. 

Moreover, since guidance is an integral 
part of any education worthy of the name and 
since the librarian’s function is primarily one 
of guidance, it follows that the librarian as a 
leader in education should be the leader in 
any guidance program, counseling not only 
the students but also the faculty members and 
administrative directors of the school. To the 
unthinking this may seem presumptuous and 
there may be those who will say, “Let the li- 
brarian keep to his books.” Actually, to a 
great extent, that is what he /s doing. 

Certainly, it is no cliché when the statement 
is reiterated: ‘The library is the heart of the 
school." Unifying, correlating, integrating 
the entire school program is an important 
function of a present-day librarian. As we 
know, the teachers meet the students as 
groups, usually on a classroom or on a subject 
basis. The principals meet the students as 
individuals or groups from an over-all ap- 
proach, chiefly concerning studies and disci- 
pline. The librarian meets students as in- 
dividuals who are interested in anything and 
everything. Nothing is foreign to librarians; 
in no way are they limited to any one subject 
field within the curriculum or any subject field 
outside the courses of study, much less to any 
one class or section of the school. They are 
dealing with all facets of the students at all 
times. That is why librarians must be leaders. 
We can’t stress too much the need for librar- 
ians to be “all things to all men.” This they 
achieve by having the best possible cultural 
background, full cognizance of the scholastic 
program, an understanding of, and an affinity 
for, young people as well as sound training in 


* Director, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. . i 
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scientific librarianship. Because of all these 
factors the library, under the inspiration of 
the enthusiastic librarian, becomes a guidance 
clinic. As A. C. Gustafson, a Peoria school 
librarian, has written: 

The knowledge of child psychology and of guid- 
ance are as important to the children’s librarian as 
the knowledge of books. 


Librarians and other educators are increas- 
ingly aware of their responsibilities for guid- 
ance not only in the book and reading fields 
but also in the other and equally important 
fields of counseling. The alert, well trained 
librarian with the right personality has the 
adequate background for this assistance to the 
young people with whom he deals. Since 
1947 Library Literature with increased entries 
indicates this worth-while educational trend. 
H. A. Evans, librarian of the West Lafayette, 
Indiana, Senior High School, sums up this 
concept as follows: 

Today all progressive educators stress the fact 
that the school in the future must do much more 
than it has in the past to help the individual student 


become familiar with his own abilities and interests 
and to plan his future more intelligently. 


He remarks that the school librarian, because 
of his training and experience, is best fitted to 
lead young people to the materials which will 
supplement this guidance and goes on to say: 

The school librarian should give vocational guid- 
ance and counseling a much higher priority rating 
on his time than he has in the past. 


M. D. Harris, a librarian from Los An- 
geles, California, is just as definite when she 
writes: 

If, however, the librarian recognizes the signifi- 
cance of her position in the educational picture, and 
if she has the personal qualities of friendliness and 
vitality, together with an alert sense of responsibil- 
ity toward the growth and development ~. the stu- 
dent, then she automatically becomes an invaluable 
aid in the counseling service. 


Guidance assumes very wide proportions 
when it is linked with the library. Too few 
realize the possibilities and the extent of 
counseling available from librarians conscious 
of their opportunities and ready to assume 
their responsibilities. Reading guidance ; help 
with hobbies ; motivation toward good citizen- 
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ship, including behavior, appropriate dress, 
principles of etiquette; vocational assistance 
in life work and in selecting the appropriate 
college and the right program of studies; en- 
couragement in study habits and stimulation 
toward and closer integration with the school 
work and extracurricular activities are some of 
the aids of the librarian for the students. 
Sister M. Richard Anthony, of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel Academy, Mankota, Minne- 
sota, comments: 

Now here is where the librarian comes into the 
picture. ... Her relations with the boys and girls 
are personal, individual, less formal than those of 
the teacher. 


The reading guidance function of a librar- 
ian is easily understood by his fellow educa- 
tors. Unfortunately, these nonlibrarians too 
often fail to realize that the counseling of the 
librarian is so much broader and deeper and 
more significant. 

We know how important it is to get the 
right book to the right child at the right time 
and how filled with educational importance 
is just this function. The librarian, naturally, 
will know the books, magazines, other serials 
as Well as the nonbook materials in his library. 
Moreover, he will know his patrons who are, 
in a sense, often his patients. Beginners in 
the art of reading, otherwise normal students 
who are retarded readers, or still others who 
are advanced readers, far beyond their com- 
panions of equal age and grade levels, are the 
problems presented to the librarian who wants 
to guide and to direct. What a challenge and 
what a consolation to the librarian who ac- 
cepts his responsibility and takes full advan- 
tage of his opportunity! The faculty of in- 
creasing the reading abilities and interests of 
young minds, by being able to present this 
book or that just at the needed time, is one of 
the beneficent powers of the librarian who 
sees in each young personality an opportunity 
for such inspired service. Because of the li- 
brarian’s keen perception and familiarity with 
his patrons the reading difficulties of the boys 
and girls are problems which readily recog- 
nized are adequately solved. 


Reference Tools 


Another important guidance obligation and 
opportunity consists in such an introduction 
to the use of reference tools that ever after the 
boys and girls of today who become the men 
and women of tomorrow will be able to un- 
lock with ease and understanding the hidden 
and inexhaustible treasures contained in books 
and journals. The librarian who guides in 
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the intelligent and habitual use of the card 
catalog, the periodical and book indexes, the 
characteristics, scope, and arrangement of 
such general basic aids as the dictionary, the 
encyclopedia, the yearbook, and the atlas, not 
to mention the various special reference books 
in each field of knowledge, has contributed 
to the social and intellectual development of 
youth in a way difficult to assay. The student 
who has learned to use intelligently, almost as 
an automatic act, his Webster's, his Readers’ 
Guide, his World Almanac, and all the other 
equally important bibliographical companions 
to a full life, is a lasting testimony to the in- 
spiring guidance contribution of his librarian, 

However, the guidance function goes fur- 
ther. The vocational guidance of the young 
is so important and yet can be so carelessly 
handled by the wrong person. In this the 
librarian has the advantage. Since he under- 
stands the personality of his young friends, 
he is familiar with their capabilities, accom- 
plishments, their interests, their urges, their 
hopes, their disabilities. He does more than 
have available books and articles on careers, 
vocational guides of all types, college cata- 
logs, copies of college board examinations, 
and scholarship requirements. He counsels 
with each student and aids him as he needs to 
be aided, day by day, with the many attendant 
fluctuations of interest which adolescent 
youngsters exhibit in their many approaches 
to the problems in career planning, and with 
all the encouragement which adolescents re- 
quire. 

This ties in with their scholastic endeavors 
For example, the student who thinks of be- 
coming a doctor or an engineer, a lawyer or 
a minister is encouraged to strengthen all his 
school work on a sound basis so that he can 
pursue the career for which he plans. The 
student who is a good student, able and will- 
ing, is further encouraged to continue in his 
scholastic lines. The poor student is urged 
by proper study habits and mental discipline 
to improve his record. Advice cencerning 
selection of necessary preliminary school 
courses is emphasized. Introduction to inspir- 
ing biographies often directs the student 
along vocational lines never before con- 
sidered. Librarians of the future can even be 
recruited by their close association with the 
librarian in his multiple activities or by being 
library assistants. 

Because of the close yet informal associa- 
tion of the librarian with the student many 
problems are revealed through which the li- 
brarian can, by advice and encouragement, 
lead the student from despair to a new hope. 
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Likewise, from a knowledge of many prob- 
lems which the students reveal it is possible 
for the librarian, without divulging confi- 
dences, to consult with other faculty members 
and with administrative staff members so as to 
correct unsuspected abuses and to remove un- 
desirable burdens. Thus the whole educa- 
tional scheme of the school is benefited by an 
efficiency leading to a unification of educa- 
tional objectives. Brother James Alpheus, in 
his paper dealing with library usage and in- 
tegrated teaching has said that one responsi- 
bility of the librarian consists: 

of inculcating into the professional thinking, living, 


and teaching of the faculty the role of the library in 
the educational process. 


In this same connection the librarian can co- 
operate in offering advice which thoughtful 
parents so often request. 


Social Adjustment 


The librarian can so often assist the young- 
ster in his social adjustment. Advising boys 
to participate in public speaking and in track 
will be a certain help to their proper growth 
and adjustment of their bodies and minds 
during the trials and tribulations so often 
connected with adolescence. Girls likewise 
can be encouraged to participate in similar 
activities. The librarian can be of tremendous 
assistance to the maladjusted, the unhappy 
introvert as well as to the thoughtless and 
careless extrovert. A friendly word of infor- 
mal advice can go far to direct a youngster in 
more care and more taste in personal appear- 
ance such as clothing, and, in the case of girls, 
make-up, and in some behavior, and in gen- 
eral living with others. Mayselle Baker, head 
librarian of the LaSalle-Peru, Illinois, Town- 
ship High School and Junior College says: 

The library furnishes an opportunity for the 
pupils to develop and produce self-control, self- 
government, and respect for other pupils, and for 
books and property. . The library, in truth, 
furnishes an opportunity of living with others under 
self-controlled freedom. 


The library directed by the librarian who is a 
real guidance director develops a personal and 
a social outlook on the part of the students 
who are fortunate enough to come in contact 
with such an educational leader. 


Needless to say, the librarian has endless 
opportunities to encourage the intelligent and 
relaxing use of leisure time, an especial obli- 
gation in our present age. Hobbies and intel- 
lectual interests of all kinds can receive an 
impetus from the librarian who knows his col- 
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lection, knows his students, and knows what 
is happening in their everyday world. Chess, 
music appreciation, modal airplane construc- 
tion, stamp or coin collecting, nature study, 
birds, dogs, stars, theater-going, fishing, hunt- 
ing are merely a few of the extracurricular 
interests and activities in which some students, 
at least potentially, are interested. 

Books, clippings, magazine references, pub- 
licity on the bulletin board from such organi- 
zations as the children’s museum or from 
the Legion of Decency or from the radio sta- 
tions, can be used to advantage for constantly 
interesting and stimulating. Naturally stu- 
dents can cooperate in this as well as have 
exhibits of many of their own projects and the 
products of their hobbies. 

Plans for many school projects can start 
through the guidance of the librarian. Social 
affairs such as proms and teas, plans for origi- 
nating or refining the school yearbook or 
newspaper or magazine, interest in intramural 
sports and other contests such as oratorical 
competitions, debates, spelling bees—all can 
have their encouragement in various ways 
from the librarian who has a zeal for human 
service to the individual for his own and for 
the social good within the walls of the school 
and as far outside as the student’s influence 
can go. 

To sum up, after this cursory approach to 
so vital a subject, I suggest that school librar- 
ians should so view their educational objec- 
tives as to include a full responsibility for 
guidance counseling in all that such a field 
entails. For this task they need all the neces- 
sary personal and educational qualifications so 
often mentioned elsewhere, a broad interest 
in the world about them, and especially an 
enthusiasm for, and a love and iabistuilline 
of, children as individuals. 
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What Shall We Do for Our Freshmen? 


By Rose Z. Sellers * 


Rvs’ college librarian who has any con- 

tact with students is engaged in library 
instruction. The ‘‘instruction’’ may take the 
modest form of an explanation of the filing 
system used in the card catalog, a hint on how 
to look up a corporate entry, or an illustration 
of the difference between a see and a see also 
reference—but it /s instruction. The distin- 
guishing feature of such teaching is, as Ruth 
Erlandson has indicated, that it deals ‘‘with 
the specific and individual problem in terms 
of the obvious need of the inquiring stu- 
dent.” ! 

Valuable and immediately helpful as such 
individualized education is, it is not, nor 
should it be considered, an alternative to a 
regular program of instruction, where all the 
students are exposed to uniform information ; 
it should serve to supplement it. 

In an article which is refreshingly free 
from cant, Mary Esther Newsome observes, 
“Adequacy of resources means nothing unless 
those resources are used intelligently.’’* It is 
therefore heartening to discover evidence that 
liberal arts colleges are awakening to their 
responsibilities in this area.* 

The freshman training program varies con- 
siderably from one institution to the next, in 
every conceivable respect: extent, contents, 
auspices, accreditation, mechanics of instruc- 
tion, and application. 


Extent and Contents of Program 


This item may range from a guided tour of 
the library to a regular course carrying college 
credit. 

Tour. The tour, least satisfying of all the 
schemes, generally comes during Orientation 
Week and is usually part of a “master tour’’ 
by means of which students are introduced to 
the campus buildings. The experience of the 
Brooklyn College Library with this device 
may be considered typical, both for setup and 
for library reaction. 





* Chief, Special Services Librarian, Brooklyn, New York, 
College Library. 
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Our modest first attempts at initiating the newly 
arrived students into the mysteries of library prac- 
tice took the form of a library tour, a crowded, 
twenty-minute lecture in which all the librarians 
took part. It presented a bird's-eye view of the li- 
brary’s facilities—physical and bookish. It was as 
nontechnical as possible and aimed at acquainting 
the student with what each floor had to offer and 
where to go if he were stumped. 

The tour was given during Freshman Orientation 
Week as part of a program sponsored by the dean's 
office to acquaint the entrant with the campus. Since 
the bewildered freshman was trotted through four 
fairly complicated buildings, exposed to native en 
thusiasts in each, and required to take all kinds of 
examinations besides, we felt that if we got across 


to him that reserves were on the third floor, the 
main and reference collections on the second, peri- 
odicals and documents on the first, and that all of it 


was serviced by an unstuffy and approachable staff, 
we were accomplishing a great deal." 


One-Lecture Plan. A favorite scheme for 
indoctrinating the neophyte is the one-lecture 
plan. This is frequently combined with the 
tour, with the latter coming either at the end 
of the lecture, as is done at the University of 
Pennsylvania, or far in advance of it, during 
Orientation Week, as is done at Brooklyn 
College. 

In the latter institution, the lecture is given 
in cooperation with the English department 
and occupies one class meeting of English 1 
Required Composition. The library lesson is 
given after the term theme has been assigned 
and the students are faced with the ‘necessity 
of compiling a bibliography for it, so no arti- 
ficial motivation is necessary. Subjects cov- 
ered in the lecture are: types of catalog cards 
(author, title as main entry, title as secondary 
entry, subject, cross-reference); encyclope- 
dias; Essay and General Literature Index; 
subject bibliographies; periodical indexes; 
types of reference materials; steps in compil- 
ing a bibliography. Standard slides, made to 
order expressly for this purpose, illustrate the 
items discussed ; questions are permitted dur- 
ing the lecture and afterwards during a ques- 
tion period. Review is provided for through 
an illustrated handbook covering all library 
activity; the follow-up takes the form of a 
problem sheet which covers every topic in 
cluded in the lecture. 

Film and Lecture. Another formula met 
with frequently is the combination of film and 


* Sellers, Rose Z., ‘Library Instruction at Brooklyn Col 
lege,’ Wilson Library Bulletin, volume 22, April 1948 
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lecture. At Temple University, a two-hour 
course is given freshmen at the request of the 
faculty. During the first hour, they see the 
film, Found in a Book, and have the various 
catalog cards explained via the blackboard. 
During the second hour they concentrate on 
indexes, bibliographies, and reference tools, 
and a list of the latter is distributed. A mime- 
ographed handbook, which explains the serv- 
ices of the library, is distributed after the lec- 
ture and serves as an additional key to the 
library's resources.” 

A similar arrangement was put in operation 
at State College, Fairmont, West Virginia.° 
Here a film entitled Those Three Keys was 
produced on the campus, the keys being the 
card catalog, the encyclopedia, and the Read- 
ers’ Guide. The film has no sound track but 
did have a live commentary supplied by the 
assistant librarian over a loud speaker. There 
was also some background music. Those 
Three Keys was shown to the freshmen dur- 
ing the third week of the term and all new 
students were required to attend. During the 
same week, students came to the library from 
their English classes, one class at a time, and 
received instruction on the location and use of 
the three keys. A problem sheet which the 
students took to the library, and an English 
assignment involving the tools stressed, pro- 
vided adequate follow-up. Hence, the title of 
the article, Look (film), Listen (lecture in 
library), and Use (assignment). 

Multiple Lectures. Multiple lectures come 
in for their share of adherents. At Suffolk 
University, in Boston, four lectures are of- 
fered, which are compulsory for all freshmen. 
Teachers of four freshman subjects each give 
up one class period and bring their students 
to the library. The first lesson covers general 
library regulations and the location of mate- 
tial in the library. During the second lesson, 
on reference books, each student is assigned 
a topic to investigate. The third lecture deals 
with the preparation of a bibliography and 
offers suggestions on how to study. The last 
is devoted to books and printing. The prac- 
tical application of this training is the assign- 
ment of a 1,500-word theme on a subject 
connected with writing, printing, or book- 
making, with the bibliography considered a 
part of the article.’ 


5 Drake, Dorothy W., ‘‘Teaching the Use of the Library 
to College Students at Certain Institutions in Philadel. 
Phia,”’ Special Libraries Association Proceedings, volume 1 
1938, , : 

. Parsons, Emma G. and Tate, Marjorie, ‘‘Look, Listen, 
and Use,"” Wilson Library Bulle tin, volume 23, September 
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A multiple-lecture plan in operation at Rut- 
gers University during 1941 provided seven 
lectures on the library's facilities, with all 
seven hours coming out of the freshman Eng- 
lish course. During the first meeting, each 
student chose a topic. “Emphasis was laid on 
the advisability of choosing a topic especially 
adaptable to the special needs of the course: 
old enough that books on the subject might 
be found through the card catalog, but broad 
or recent enough to require supplementary in- 
formation from periodicals, newspapers, and 
possibly elsewhere, while remaining suf- 
ficiently compact to be treated satisfactorily 
in a theme of approximately 3,000 words.” * 
The succeeding lessons followed the natural 
order resulting from the student's progress ; 
i.e. first lesson, encyclopedias, for a bird's eye 
view of the topic; second lesson, review of 
encyclopedias and an introduction to the card 
catalog ; third lesson, the classification scheme 
and the stack system at Rutgers. The remain- 
ing lessons covered periodical and newspaper 
indexes, types of reference books, biblio- 
graphical recording, note-taking, and the or- 
ganization of material. A twenty-minute quiz 
of the short answer type, tested the students. 
If they passed this with 80 per cent or better, 
they were excused from the essay quiz. Those 
who failed had to take make-up exams. All 
had to pass the library part of the work to get 
credit for the English course—which proved 
stimulus enough! 

Library Course. The glamour girl of them 
all is the regular course for credit, meeting 
one hour a week during an entire semester. 
Such a course is offered at Louisiana State 
University, where a term of library science, 
carrying one semester hour of credit, and 
offered independently of any other depart- 
ment, is required of all freshmen. The classes 
meet once a week, and the lessons center 
around a term bibliography, the subject for 
which is chosen by the student. The only 
limitation placed on free choice is that it be 
one on which the library has sufficient mate- 
rial to make it worth while. “The content of 
the course includes library regulations, the 
parts of a book, bibliography making, the 
card catalog, indexes, encyclopedias, year- 
books, history and the social sciences, litera- 
ture, and biography. Three lectures are de- 
voted to the catalog, two to indexes, and one 
each to the other groups of reference books.” ® 
There is a weekly quiz and a final examina- 


* James, Alan E., ‘‘Freshmen and the Library,’’ Wilson 
Library Bulletin, volume 15, January 1941, 


* Aldrich, Ella V., ‘‘Two Thousand Freshmen and the 


Library,’’ American Library Association Bulletin, volume 
33, October 1939. 
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tion, the latter built around a timely topic 
which lends itself to easy dissection for library 
techniques. 

An even more elaborate course in library 
methods—one hour a week for two semes- 
ters—is given at the University of Pittsburgh.® 
The first semester's work covers: the parts of 
a book, trade catalogs, the card catalog, maga- 
zine indexes, note taking, and the compilation 
of a bibliography. The final exam consists in 
the preparation of a bibliography of ten items 
on a given subject—a different one for each 
student. The second semester is devoted to a 
study of general and special reference books, 
with the climax, a bibliography of one hun- 
dred entries on a subject chosen by the stu- 
dent. The list is supposed to include whole 
books, parts of books, magazine articles, en- 
cyclopedia articles, and government docu- 
ments. The chief disadvantage here is that 
the course is voluntary and reaches only those 
who have the good sense to ask for it. 


Mechanics of Instruction 


Audio-Visual Aids. Practically all of the 
schemes which provide formally presented 
material use some audio-visual device. Here 
too the variation is interestingly wide, rang- 
ing from that old stand-by, the blackboard, 
through homemade enlargements of the cata- 
log card, to slides. These devices usually play 
an accessory role. However, in two of the 
programs (Temple and Fairmont) the aid 
used, a film, constitutes practically a separate 
lesson. Moreover, one college, at least, was 
planning to use an audio-visual device as prac- 
tically a substitute for the lecture. 

Xenophon P. Smith, in an article which 
appeared during 1940,'° wrote of a plan then 
in progress at Oregon State College, for the 
preparation of filmstrips on the card catalog, 
periodical indexes, and general reference 
books. The first had already been completed 
at that time and the other two were in process. 
The filmstrips were to be organized in such a 
way that a satisfactory presentation of the 
subject could be made during a regular class 
period and still leave time for discussion. No 
time is fixed for these showings, nor are they 
required. They wait on an invitation, which 
may come either from the faculty or from a 
dormitory group. In the first instance, the 
projecting is done in the classroom, in the 
second at the dormitory. 
Jouracl of Higher dacation, voleme' is Maa tet 
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Handbooks, Another popular and ex. 
tremely useful tool is the student library 
handbook. This may be anything from a 
mimeographed broadside to a printed pam- 
phlet replete with illustrations, diagrams, and 
floor plans. In its most useful form, it wil) 
contain data about the library departments— 
their resources and services, a plan giving the 
location of the public service points, informa- 
tion (with diagrams) about how to fill out a 
call slip and use a catalog, a brief explanation 
of how to use reference books and compile a 
bibliography, a table of contents, an index, 
and a merciful dose of the light touch! 

The advantages of a handbook are, to bor- 
row from Miss Erlandson again, that it gives 
uniform information to every student, in a 
convenient form for easy reference ; that it can 
serve as an aid when there is no librarian 
available; and that it answers questions objec- 
tively and concisely. The most satisfactory use 
to which the handbook can be put is for it to 
serve as review material in connection with 
the library lesson. It is a mistake to suppose 
that it can serve in its stead. To begin with, 
few freshman are sufficiently at home in large 
libraries to be able to rely solely on a guide 
book, however lucid, without the frame of 
reference which the library lesson supplies. 
Moreover, no publication can hope to answer 
every question about a library (nor should it). 
Individual problems must be met by individ- 
ual answers. 

Textbooks. Any full course does better 
with a textbook, and a course in library usage 
is no exception. At Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, the manual is one written by Ella V 
Aldrich. The revised version, in which gen- 
eral material has been substituted for that 
which applies specifically to Louisiana State 
University, can be used in any library course 
for freshmen. The chapter contents of Using 
Books and Libraries ** are as follows: The 
Book, Classification and Arrangement of 
Books, The Card Catalog, Indexes, Reference 
Books, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Year- 
books, History and the Social Sciences, Bio 
graphical Dictionaries, Literature, Making a 
Bibliography. The distinctive feature of this 
manual is the workbook which comes at the 
end of the text, the pages of which are perfo- 
rated so that individual pages can be torn out 
and submitted to the instructor as each assign- 
ment is completed. The term bibliography is 
then compiled from these sheets, after they 
have been corrected and revised. 


M Aldrich, Ella V., Using Books and Librarie New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
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The Library Key, by Zaidee Brown,’? is 
another popular manual which covers much 
the same material as Miss Aldrich’s book. 
Contents include: The Library and Its Ar- 
rangement, The Book, The Card Catalog, 
The Dictionary, Encyclopedias, Reference 
Books, Magazines and Magazine Indexes, 
Booklists and Book Selection, Compiling Bib- 
liographies, and Note Taking. In the appen- 
dix are Organizations That Publish Desirable 
Pamphlets, a carefully compiled, though 
necessarily only partial, list, and Short Cuts to 
Information, in which general aids described 
in the main book are arranged for quick ref- 
erence and so the reader can see their relation 
to each other. 

Practical Application and Follow-Up. The 
two methods most frequently found are the 
problem sheet and the bibliography. The 
problem sheet appears to be more satisfactory 
for the one or two lecture scheme. It con- 
sists usually of isolated questions which test 
whether the pupil has understood the topics 
included in the lecture. A few samples will 
suffice. 


Que stion 
Give the call number 
and title of a book in 
the library by the Afri- 
can Education Commis- 
sion 


In which volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(14th edition) is there 
information on the fol- 
lowing: (Give volume 
number and pages) 

a. Batik 

b. Newsreel 


You are making a spe- 
cial report on Robinson 
Jeffers. Give the call 
number, author, title of 
a book about him pub- 
lished in 1934. 


Purpose 


To see whether the 
pupils recognize a cor- 
porate entry and know 
how to look it up. 


To see whether the 
pupils have profited by 
the warning that the 
index volume has to be 
used to locate small 
topics not listed in the 
body of the work. 


To see whether the 
pupils realize that a per- 
son may be a subject 
and that material about 
him will therefore ap- 
pear in the subject cata- 
log. 


Questions on problem sheets are generally 
weighted and a key sheet used in marking 
them. The problem sheet can serve an addi- 
tional purpose other than the obvious one of 
testing the student; it can show up areas of 
special difficulty where more detailed expla- 
nation is necessary. 

The bibliography is, of course, more elabo- 
rate and is connected by a central theme. 
Stress is laid on the fact that the entries need 
not be whole books. In fact, entries other 
than whole books are insisted on, as the whole 


= Brown, Zaidee, The Library Key. 
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purpose of the bibliography is to lead the stu- 
dent from the subject catalog to the encyclo- 
pedia, to subject bibliographies, to periodical, 
document, and newspaper indexes. A variant 
practice (as at Suffolk University )is to assign 
a theme and consider the bibliography an 
integral part of the assignment. 


Success of Program 


Not many of the programs studied were 
polled for teacher or pupil reaction, but those 
that were, showed a favorable response. Dor- 
othy Drake reports that: 


Of the fifty-three questionnaires analyzed by the 
Reference Librarian of Swarthmore College, every 
student answered “‘yes”’ to the question, “Should the 
library lessons be given at all?’ At the University 
of Pennsylvania, out of twenty-eight responses from 
a group of graduate students in education, only one 
person indicated that he did not feel that library 
instruction would have aided him during his four 
years as an undergraduate. To this writer, graduate 
students have not infrequently expressed regret that 
they could not have been acquainted with library 
aids earlier in their career. 


At Rutgers University after the series 
of lectures to freshmen had been in opera- 
tion for three years, a questionnaire was sent 
to seventy-five students representing the three 
upper classes, requesting anonymous answers 
to specific questions. “Of the sixty-six who 
replied, only four stated that they had found 
the freshman library training of no value in 
their subsequent courses.” Mr. James also 
found faculty reaction favorable, for the re- 
sults of the questionnaire met with “general 
agreement among the members of the English 
Department that the instruction was very 
beneficial.” 7 


A similar response was obtained at Brook- 
lyn College, where the librarian in charge of 
the lecture program received several thank- 
you notes from members of the English De- 
partment for relieving them of the responsi- 
bility of a lesson on bibliographical tech- 
nique. 


Evidence of the success of our lecture came from 
two other sources—the students, who voiced their 
appreciation of the help it gave them, and the ref- 
erence division, whose members were in a most 
strategic position to check through their advisory 
desk. The latter had been set up to help freshmen 
with the bibliographical phase of their term themes. 
The reference librarians reported that during the 
term before the lecture was given, that desk was 
uncomfortably busy because the students were floun- 
dering in a sea of records to which they had no key. 
After the lecture, however, business fell off to a 
marked degree. The chief of the division unhesi- 
tantingly attributed it to the lecture.‘ 
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What Shall We Do? 


That a course in library instruction is 
neither a luxury nor an educational frill to be 
eliminated when funds grow tight, is the only 
fact agreed upon by those who have had any 
contact with untrained students. A most re- 
sponsive chord is struck by the opening para- 
gtaph of Miss Drake's article: 

Perhaps it is safe to say that almost every librar- 
ian has at times been appalled at the ignorance of 
the average college student in regard to the re- 
sources and use of the library. Seniors who are un- 
able to locate a book on the shelf by its call number, 
graduate students who never heard of periodical 
indexes, professors who still refer readers to 
Poole’s Index for current material, are sad actuali- 
ties rather than professional jokes.” 


This is not merely a seeming inadequacy— 
its truth has been demonstrated in actual tests. 
One used at Fisk University to appraise the 
freshman’s ability to “locate references on the 
subject he is investigating, find out whether 
the material is in the library, and know how 
to gain access to it’’ proved alarming in its 
indications of deficiency.'* 

Slightly less than 10 per cent of the Freshmen 
examined knew what a periodical index is. Readers’ 
Guide was the only periodical index with which 
members of the groups were specifically acquainted; 
6 per cent demonstrated ability to use it more or 
less intelligently. Twelve per cent had a fairly clear 
idea as to what a bibliography is; 7 per cent knew 
that lists of books can be found at the end of 
articles in certain standard encyclopedias—informa- 
tion which has a good deal of practical significance 
for the college student. . . Only some 8 per cent 
knew that books can be located when only the au- 
thor’s name, the title, or the subject is remembered. 


If the trial and error method for hitting 
upon the right titles was costly before, it is 
unthinkable now, when huge collections are 
becoming the rule, and source books and sup- 
plementary readings are replacing textbooks. 


Is There an Ideal Pro gram? 


With the need established, there comes the 
question, ‘Is there an ideal program, appli- 
cable in any college?” The only realistic 
answer to that must be vo, but there is a 
choice among several good plans. I rule out 
the tour, unless it is part of, or combined 
with a lesson. Offered alone, it has nothing 
to recommend it. It is inadequate, undigni- 
fied, and productive of little else than sore 
feet and ill temper. Nor do I hold any brief 
for the library speech delivered before school 
is in session. Such a setting marks the mate- 


43 White, Carl M., ‘‘Freshmen and the Library,’’ Journal 
of Higher Education, volume 8, January 1937. wd 
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rial at once as a thing apart—unrelated to the 
serious business of school work. The experi- 
ence of the librarian of Hamilton College is 
only too typical. 

My talk had to be sandwiched in between routine 
announcements of the athletic department and other 
college groups as interested in the freshmen as we 
were, and the meeting always ended in a great rush 
on the part of all freshmen to meet their next ap- 
pointment for placement tests or other aspects of 
registration.” 


I have great admiration for audio-visual 
devices; they enrich and vitalize the curricu- 
lum, and provide a welcome relief from the 
undiluted lecture. However, their best friends 
will tell you that audio-visual aids are in- 
tended to supplement the teaching process, 
not supplant it. I disapprove of schemes 
where the film or filmstrip does the teaching, 
while the librarian plays a passive, impersonal 
part. The same criticism holds good where 
the handbook alone is expected to assume the 
role of teacher. 


There are still two choices left—the lecture 
and the course. The regular course, meeting 
once a week for an entire semester, required 
of all freshmen, taught by librarians, offered 
independently of any other department, and 
carrying college credit, would be my choice. 
It has both standing and substance, and is the 
answer to departmental complaints under the 
lecture system that the library is taking too 
much of their time. The divorce from a spe- 
cific department is also a safeguard against 
the tendency on the part of the student and 
librarian both to link the material exclusively 
or unduly with one subject field. 

The reason this scheme cannot be pro- 
nounced ideal under all circumstances is that 
certain conditions must be met before the 
offering of such a course makes sense. Many 
of our freshman groups number upwards of 
1,500 for a semester. With thirty the usual 
number in a section, fifty classes a week 
would be required just to make the rounds' 
Few library staffs are adequate in size to offer 
such a program. Even if two full-time librar- 
ians could be assigned just to that area, where 
is the librarian with personality so rare that 
she could manage to repeat a lecture on the 
card catalog to twenty-five groups in one 
week without hating herself, the students, 
and the card catalog? To be endurable, such 
a course would have to be spread over a size- 
able staff, so that it would be only a part of 
the day's work. 
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The Lecture 


In most colleges, the library department 
will have to content itself with one or more 
lectures. In that event it is best to mesh the 
program within another course. If the size of 
the staff makes only one lecture feasible, it 
will be found that the English Department is 
the most successful one from which to borrow 
a class period. If, however, it is possible to 
give several lectures, it is best to spread them 
over several departments. This serves the 
double purpose of not outstaying one’s wel- 
come and of keeping the subject approach 
neutral, or at any rate, varying it. 

Whatever the course determined on, cer- 
tain requirements will have to be met if the 
program is to succeed. Zenophon Smith re- 
fers to these essentials as, ‘voluntary submis- 
sion, authoritative instruction, vitalized con- 
tent, informal discussion, and practical appli- 
cation.” '° I agree with all but the first, espe- 
cially that “‘authoritative’’ instruction in li- 
brary techniques can come only from a librar- 
ian. 

[The teacher} has a wide comprehension of the 
general content of his subject matter specialty and 
an analytical concept of its special divisions and 
their subdivisions. .. . He is in a position to know 
the past, present, and possible future developments 
in his field. .. . He is in a position to know the 
definitive works; the books that contain the best sur- 
veys of the field; the most comprehensive and ex- 
cellently written histories of the subject; the best 
biographies of the most exteemed authorities in the 
field; and the most accepted and widely quoted 
journals.”® 


Thus glowingly does a librarian speak of 
the teacher in an article on the latter’s role in 
fostering student use of the library. Does this 
mastery of his field equip the teacher to offer 
a competent library lesson or course to fresh- 
men? I not only maintain it does not, but 
will go further and declare that it can be a 
deterrent. The specialist tends inevitably to 
lean towards his own field to the exclusion of 
others, whereas the freshman’s need is for a 
working knowledge in many fields. More. 
over, the questions students ask are often so 
bound up with library procedures and rou- 
tines that no one without intimate knowledge 
of the way a library functions could supply 
adequate answers. Instruction given by any- 
one unfamiliar with professional details lacks 
the merit of genuine authority. 


The criterion of “voluntary submission” is 
the only one I will challenge. I do not feel 
that college freshmen, with their wide- 


® Baker, Orestes J., ‘‘The Teacher's Part in Fostering 
the Student's Use of the Library,"’ Journal of Higher Edu- 
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ranging variety in library background, have 
the ability to sit in judgment on their own 
competence. The voluntary scheme fails the 
very students who need the work most, for 
even if we could depend on the librarians’ 
omniscience to spot those who are flounder- 
ing, we would still not be reaching those who, 
because they feel inadequate in it, never come 
to the library at all. No, require instruction 
of the freshman, but make him want it! 

I choose to call this imperative, natural 
motivation. Intelligent students will not, in 
my experience, refuse information if they can 
be made aware of an immediate and pressing 
need for it. If they are presented with a 
problem, the solution to which demands skill 
in library use, they will welcome help. Let's 
give it to them! 


COUNSELING RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 359) 
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Schnozzola 


Jimmy Durante says in his talky-song. “The Day 

I Read a Book,” that once he spent two weeks in 

a library because he buried his nose in a book and 

then couldn’t remember which one he had buried 
it in. 

—The Tee-Pee, of the Toledo Public Library 
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It Wasn't Sugar Coated 


By Lucy M. Lan phear * 


7 oe fall I was given the opportunity to 
present a series of eight lectures to our 
college freshmen English classes. I was elated 
over the first step toward further student use 
of the library, until in vain I read several 
articles, seeking help and inspiration. The 
crux of them all was summed up in “Look, 
Listen, and Use” (Wilson Library Bulletin, 
September 1948 ), which advocated the use of 
a self-made film, complete with a photogenic 
assistant and a happy ending in the college 
swimming pool. A perfect echo of library 
school theories. Yet, we had no photogenic 
assistant, no film facilities, no nothing re- 
quired to stage such an elaborate production. 
Was it worth while to use the only method 
available—a series of lectures, as interesting 
and as well prepared as possible with home- 
work follow-up? Most of the authorities 
seemed to agree that it was better than noth- 
ing but not much! Now, at the end of the 
year, I can say definitely: yes, it was worth 
while, and the English department will back 
me up in that statement. 

It was not perfect and I am free to admit 
it did not have the appeal of a double feature ; 
but neither does a college class in physics or 
history. The student is expected to apply him- 
self and master the subject matter deemed 
essential. If use of the library is essential, why 
should he not be expected to work to attain 
proficiency in using the library? 

Contrary to the authorities’ predictions, 
most of the students were grateful for the op- 
portunity to learn how to use the library. 
(Only about 10 per cent of the pupils had re- 
ceived any library instruction in high school. ) 
At the close of the course, after all grading 
was out of the way, each student wrote a 
signed or unsigned comment on the course. 
The following are quite typical: 

Time well spent. Will be using library with less 

confusion. 

It added a lot more work to my schedule but I 

would not give up what I learned from the 
library course. 


I believe this course to be one of the most im- 
portant and useful of any I am taking. 


I seem to hear cries lamenting the lack of 
time to devote to a series of lectures from li- 


* Assistant to the Librarian, University of Tampa, 
Florida. 
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brarians who, much as they would like to (?), 
do not have the time to develop such a project. 
But it could be that time spent teaching stu- 
dents how to use the cards already in the cata- 
log and other library facilities might be more 
valuable to the students than time spent add- 
ing more and more cards to an unused cata- 
log. It is a question of time use which comes 
perilously close to that two-headed dragon, 
“Libraries for librarians or Libraries for stu- 
dents?” 

To encourage any neophytes who want to 
give library instruction this fall and must do 
it via English class lecture periods, let me re- 
port that the English department felt the time 
was well spent and attributed better research 
for term papers to the library course. The 
large cut in reference and location questions 
saved the library staff an appreciable portion 
of the time spent in preparing and giving in 
struction. It also helped in attaining our goal 
of increased library use. 

However, the largest vote in favor of li- 
brary instruction came from the administra- 
tion, which upon recommendation from the 
library department, initiated a new course 
Library Science 100. This is a one hour, one 
semester course in the use of library materials, 
to be given by the library faculty and to be 
required of all freshmen entering Tampa Uni- 
versity this fall. 

Our proposed course of study includes: 
The library and its arrangement, the book, the 
card catalog, bibliography, periodical indexes, 
methods of reading, note taking, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, reference books, booklists and 
book selection, the research paper 

is 

LOOT 
Checking in books is no great choré 
For they abound in loot galore; 
A squirrel tail; a nail file; 
A friendly note to some sweet child; 
A handkerchief; a lock of hair; 
A picture of a lady fair; 


An English theme; a locker key; 
A ticket to admit one free. 


Now you may claim these treasures all 
If by the library you will call. 
MARGARET F. ROBERT, Librarian 
Homer, Louisiana, High School 
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Custom Made 


STUDENT INSTRUCTION TAILORED TO OUR NEEDS 


By Eleanor 


 paapemenie in colleges and universities 
are likely to be rather sensitive on the 
score of methodology. Our colleagues on the 
faculty imply, at times, that we are overly con- 
cerned with it. But in teaching the elementary 
library skills, our preoccupation with method 
was solely with a view to promoting the effec- 
tive use of library resources on the campus 
and elsewhere. 

This is a progress report, because the work 
outlined is still in the experimental stage. 
Our only justification for presenting an ac- 
count of it at this time comes from the general 
interest in improved methods of library in- 
struction, and the particular interest in visual 
aids to this instruction. 

In the fall of 1946 a greatly increased en- 
rollment made it necessary for us to revise our 
program of freshman instruction. A number 
of considerations affected our thinking in the 
matter: 

There were literally thousands of uninstructed or 
partially instructed students to care for. 

Classroom space was at a premium, and the 
schedule of classes was so delicately contrived that 
our old routine of lectures, visits to the library, and 
follow-up assignments was obviously out of the 
question. 

_ There was general agreement that students profit 
from instruction in library tools only when this in- 
struction is a need felt by them. 

Each student must be told what he wants to know 
when he wants to know it. 

Experience had made it clear that one telling is 


not enough, and that our best hope lies in repetition, 
however achieved. 


A manual seemed to offer the most satisfac- 
tory adjustment to all these considerations, 
and we began to investigate those already in 
print. It was not a leisurely investigation nor 
an exhaustive one, but we saw enough ex- 
amples to convince us that these prepared aids 
would not satisfy our needs. Almost all of 
them attempted to do too much. Many were 
written in terms familiar to librarians, but not 
always clear to students. Some of the instruc- 
tions they contained would have to be adapted 
to fit our own arrangements. And none of 
them would acquaint the student with certain 
of our own practices with which he would 


* Librarian, Duquesne University 


Library, 
Pennsylvania. ; 
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McCann * 


have to be familiar. The way out was finally 
conceded to be a manual of our own. It was 
not an easy decision, for it committed us to a 
whole year of interim effort, during which we 
alternately spoon-fed the students, and reluc- 
tantly left them to struggle with their English 
textbook chapter on library methods, a chap- 
ter which proved to be fairly difficult going 
for librarians with years of reference experi- 
ence. 

The writing of our manual required six 
months. If we had been free to give the work 
our undivided attention it would have taken 
only a fraction of this time. We began by ob- 
taining the cooperation of our school of edu- 
cation. With the permission of the dean of 
the school, the head of the visual education 
department assigned a committee of four 
upperclassmen to assist the librarian in the 
project. As prospective teachers these people 
were interested in the successful presentation 
of material and they were also aware of the 
student attitude toward the use of the library. 
At the first meeting of the advisory group we 
managed to agree on a general approach, and 
on two important features of the manual. 
First, material in it must be presented so 
simply that it would be practically impossible 
to misunderstand it, and secondly, the manual 
should be wallet size, small enough to be car- 
ried easily in a pocket or handbag. 

With the first of these requirements in 
mind the librarian wrote out the lectures 
which were to form the parts of the manual. 
The student committee then took each lecture 
in turn and tried out the instructions on each 
other and on any willing outsider. If their 
interpretation of the instructions showed that 
they understood the matter, the explanation 
was allowed to remain as we had written it. 
When understanding was difficult the librar- 
ian rewrote the various passages in line with 
the suggestions received. It was a salutary 
experience for her. 

At first we had intended to illustrate the 
manual with small cartoons or stick figures. 
But these efforts proved so unsatisfactory as 
aids to the presentation of the material that 
the committee finally agreed to make the il- 
lustration of the work a separate project. The 
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only illustrations chosen to appear in the 
manual were a set of catalog cards and the 
floor plans of the library. It was interesting 
to watch these students of visual education 
methods working with this problem of illus- 
tration. They saw certain practical aspects of 
it which should be of use to them as teachers, 
and one of their most rewarding discoveries 
was that certain processes (e.g., the subject 
approach to the catalog) do not lend them- 
selves to visual treatment. 

When the written lectures were in satisfac- 
tory form, we prepared as an added feature 
an annotated list of those reference books with 
which all underclassmen should be familiar 
and, as a supplement, a longer list of ref- 
erence tools in the various subject fields. For 
this supplementary list we asked the advice of 
the department heads concerned and we in- 
cluded only those titles found to be in fairly 
regular use by first- or second-year students. 

We decided to lithograph the manual, be- 
cause lithographing is less expensive than 
printing. Also this first presentation of the 
material was experimental and we anticipated 
the need to make certain changes in the text. 
As everyone knows, the preparation of a man- 
uscript for lithographing is a time-consuming 
process. Our second edition, ready for the fall 
semester of 1949, was prepared for us by our 
journalism department, and the text printed 
by the Vari-typer offset process. 

The first manual was ready for distribu- 
tion to the freshmen who registered in the 
fall of 1947. Each one received a copy, and 
copies were also supplied to upperclassmen. 
There was no wholesale distribution, on the 
theory that the student would take better care 
of the manual if he had to ask for it. The 
whole success of the project turns, of course, 
upon getting the manual into the student's 
hand and impressing upon him the value of 
the material it contains and his need for it. 
Faculty cooperation here is essential. It must 
be acknowledged that this cooperation is 
likely to be uneven. 

Late in the fall of 1947 we began the work 
of illustration. We decided to use slides 
rather than a moving picture of processes be- 
cause we felt that students need to examine 
details at some length. We also decided to 
make our presentation completely objective. 
In this it differs from that in use at State Col- 
lege Library, Fairmont, West Virginia, as re- 
ported in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
September 1948. But we believe that the in- 
troduction of characters and scenes distracts 
the student from the matter in hand. For this 
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reason we concentrated our visual presenta- 
tion upon the materials and techniques as 
these were presented to the student in the text 
of our manual. 

The first step was to rewrite this text as 
a kind of scenario in which explanations al- 
ternated with still shots, and these stills were 
captioned. For example, in the sequence on 
the Readers’ Guide, the order was: 

Explanation card: “Periodical Indexes’ 


Scene description: 

Spine of cumulative volume of Readers’ Guide 
showing name and dates 

Paper bound issue of Readers’ Guide showing 
difference in appearance of cover 

Full page spread of Readers’ Guide to show 
arrangement of subheads in center of column 
under main subject 


Caption Card: “A specific phase of a subject is 
indicated by a subhead” 
Close-up of same page. Arrows point to main 
heading and to a subhead 
Close-up view of subhead. 
one article 


Arrow points to 


Caption Card: “The student copies an entry as 
request for a periodical’ 


~ 


Close-up of handwritten request. Arrow points 
to same article as indicated in previous slide. 


For greater ease in following the action of 
the scenario, different colored pencils were 
used for each of the main divisions: blue 
pencil indicated an explanation, ordinary pen- 
cil was used for scene description, and red 
pencil for the captions. 

Explanations and scene descriptions were 
then typed on separate 3” x 5” cards. The ex- 
planation and scene description cards were 
ordinary white scratch cards because they were 
not to be filmed. The caption cards were 
salmon because they were to be filmed, and it 
was necessary to provide some contrast when 
they were used with white catalog cards. The 
cards were numbered to keep them in the 
correct textual order, the caption and explana- 
tion number in each case preceding the ac- 
companying scene number. These numbers 
may at first appear unnecessary, but during 
the actual work of photographing the scenes 
or illustrative setups, the numbering device 
helped unravel many snarls. 

On the first day the explanation cards were 
withdrawn from the numbered sequence, set 
up on a movie titler, and photographed. Two 
titler boards were set up alternately to speed 
the work. Our explanations grew shorter and 
shorter as we struggled to keep them within 
the required space, and most of them ended 
as little more than titles for the scene which 
was to follow. We found out on this first day 
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that there must be a running commentary of 
some sort for these illustrations. This can be 
provided by a movie sound track, a wire re- 
cording, or by a member of the library staff. 

On the next day all the catalog shots were 
made. If it had been possible to do this work 
during a vacation period the task would have 
been simpler. As it was, we had to take a sec- 
tion of the catalog out of bounds for the day. 
This is a needless complication, as our fin- 
ished work convinced us. When we do it 
again we shall forget about a realistic back- 
ground and concentrate on single catalog 
drawers, which may be withdrawn for brief 
periods without inconvenience to anyone. As 
it was, this part of our project required six 
hours of concentrated work. 

Another factor entered at this point. Our 
photographer (a graduate student in the 
school of education) is an expert technician, 
although he had never done exactly this type 
of illustrative sequence. Because he concen- 
trated solely on producing a good picture he 
saw no harm in rearranging background ma- 
terial, such as whole sections of catalog cards, 
to obtain the effect he wanted. It was neces- 
sary for the librarian to be at hand always, 
to reconcile his professional enthusiasm with 
certain practical considerations. 

On the third day all other shots were made. 
These included the illustration of books in 
order on the shelves, alphabetical arrange- 
ments in the Readers’ Guide, and photo- 
graphs of certain tools, such as Mudge and 
the Book Review Digest, which we wished to 
call to the students’ attention. 

Because the librarian knew nothing about 
photography, and because the photographer 
had not undertaken this type of project be- 
fore, we wasted much time and effort in de- 
vising ways and means of setting up the card 
and book illustrations. It was fortunate that 
our photographer was permitted to do the 
work as part of a visual aid project. To pay 
for this trained assistance would have made 
our experiment a very expensive one. Because 
others may have to employ a commercial 
photographer for the work we feel it wise to 
note here certain matters which should be 
considered before the actual work of filming 
begins. Certain questions of technique are 

und to arise. For instance: 


_ An effective way must be found to set off a par- 
ticular item on a printed page. We used a quarter- 
inch frame cut from dull black paper. 

Items to be illustrated should be chosen from 
that part of the page which lies flat, not from a spot 
close to the inner margin. 
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Some method must be devised to point out spe- 
cial items on a catalog card. We used a razor blade 
to cut tiny arrows from dull black paper and tipped 
these arrows very lightly to the card. They were 
removed as soon as the shot was made and the spot 
on the card was wiped with a clean damp cloth. 
This proved quite effective. 

The typewritten captions had been done in capi- 
tal letters but they would have shown up better in 
the finished film had they been carefully printed in 
black ink. 

The salmon caption cards showed only a slight 
contrast with white cards. Some experimenting 
would have enabled us to choose a more effective 
color for caption cards. 

The camera's eye is very discerning and it will 
magnify the tiniest flaw. It is wise to check each 
card and book to be sure they are in proper condi- 
tion. Erasures on catalog cards may not be too 
apparent to the naked eye, but the camera will find 
them. 

Because we had committed ourselves to showing 
the card in its natural setting we increased the work 
of the photographer, who had to adjust the focus of 
the camera a number of times. This natural back- 
ground was of no special value. An artificial setting 
would have been just as effective. 

The slides were shown to classes for the 
first time in the fall of 1948. We were not 
surprised to discover that we need to fill in 
some gaps in the illustrations and that certain 
of the shots we made are not as important as 
they seemed to be when we were planning the 
work. Running through the slides in a kind 
of preview for the staff failed to reveal these 
faults of omission and commission, but they 
became apparent to us as soon as we began 
to show the slides to the students. This audi- 
ence reaction is something we must test care- 
fully in our later work. 

The effectiveness of the slides depends to 
a great extent upon the choice of the materials 
to be presented in this way. New slides will 
be added as the need for them becomes ap- 
parent, and we are fortunate in being able to 
have this work done on the campus. One of 
the professors in the journalism department 
has filmed for us a sequence on Coman, 
Sources of Business Information. This will 
be used with our present sequence on 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. 

We considered recording on wire tape the 
librarian’s comments to accompany the show- 
ing of the slides. But this completely mecha- 
nized approach has little appeal for us, and 
there is the very practical consideration of 
synchronizing such a program. 

We are well aware that the project was 
made possible only by the willing cooperation 
of certain faculty members and students, and 
for this cooperation and interest we are 
grateful, for it has resulted in a successful 
experiment in teaching the elementary library 
skills. 
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We Do It This Way 


By Rose Bower * and Catharine Shulenberger + 


JN Williamsport, Pennsylvania, over a 
period of years, a library instruction pro- 

gram has been developed which is city- and 
county-wide in scope. Originally the English 
department of the Williamsport High School, 
in setting up its course of study, felt the need 
of training in library usage to enable the stu- 
dents to develop various types of themes and 
reports. After innumerable conferences be- 
tween the head of the English department and 
the school and city librarians, the plan was 
initiated. Since each year has shown the need 
for slight changes to increase the efficiency of 
the program, each year has meant additional 
pa at But since each year too has 
shown an increase in the efficiency of a greater 
number of the 1,500 students in the high 
school, each year has brought a feeling of 
greater satisfaction to faculty and librarians. 

In a similar way, at a later date, a plan for 
junior high school library instruction has been 
developed, so that at present there is a 
planned program of instruction, starting in 
the seventh grade and continuing through the 
twelfth. 

Briefly, the program is based almost entirely 
upon material correlating closely with actual 
classroom situations. Starting in seventh 
grade, the school librarians teach units based 
on the dictionary, encyclopedias, and the ar- 
rangement of books on the shelves. In ninth 
grade, the student is brought to the public 
library where he is conducted through the 
building from the children’s room to the ref- 
erence department. At this time he is encour- 
aged to take out his adult reading card so that 
he may withdraw any books of interest he has 
found during his tour. 

In the second week of his sophomore year, 
he is introduced to the high school library. 
In October he works on a unit of three lessons 
in the arrangement of books on the shelves 
and in author, title, subject, and cross- 
reference cards, with drill in alphabetizing 
them. It is surprising how many students do 
not know how to arrange works alphabeti- 
cally. After these lessons the student again 
visits the public library. This time he is 
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shown more details concerning the library's 
services, as well as given practical working 
knowledge of the card catalog by answering 
a series of questions based on it. 

From that point on his library work is 
closely correlated with projects in the English 
field. In the second semester of his junior 
year, he is given a unit covering three periods 
on reference books plus the techniques for his 
use in accumulating material for themes re- 
quiring source materials. This includes train- 
ing in the use of the Readers’ Guide, card 
catalog, and pamphlet files. He practices these 
techniques immediately in working out a 
cooperative theme in which the entire class 
concentrates on one subject—collecting mate- 
rial, making an outline, and planning the in- 
troductory, transitional, and concluding para- 
graphs. This training prepares him for the 
required individual theme in the senior year. 

During the first semester of the senior year, 
he is scheduled for visits to two higa school 
libraries and one public library to give him a 
chance to collect the needed material for his 
theme under teacher and librarian supervi- 
sion. .After that he is prepared to finish his 
work by himself. 


It’s a Good Plan 


Over the more than fifteen years in which 
this plan has been in operation we have grown 
increasingly enthusiastic about its usefulness. 
Teachers and librarians alike feel that by the 
time the average student graduates from high 
school, he has used the public library so often 
that he is very familiar indeed with its serv- 
ices. A ninth grader’s remark after his first 
visit may be, “Gee, what a big place’; a 
twelfth grader doesn’t remark: he simply 
comes and goes at his own convenience. 

This type of program can be adapted to any 
department of the public school system—his- 
tory, science, or English. The important thing 
is to make the library instruction as functional 
as possible. The oftener the student actually 
uses the card catalog and the Readers’ Guide, 
the easier it becomes for him. In Williams- 
port, by working through the different depart- 
ments in the various high schools in the area, 
the reference department of the public library 

(Continued on page 380) 
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High School Library Instruction 


By Gladys T. Barreto * 


— Diogenes with his famous lantern, 
school librarians are continually trotting 
about seeking a really good way of instructing 
pupils in the use of library resources. Like 
Diogenes, too, we are unlikely to find what we 
want in any one form. What works today, 
fails tomorrow, and we tend to fall back in 
discouragement upon some form of the tried- 
and-found-wanting ‘“‘library lesson” tech- 
niques. 

Encouraged by the kind of administration 
that librarians dream of, we at our school have 
developed a flexible type of library program 
that is adapted to almost any situation. These 
are no formal library lessons. Whenever a 
pupil uses the library, he uses it as a means to 
accomplish a purpose which is important to 
him, and we take infinite pains to see that his 
work leaves him with a feeling of great per- 
sonal satisfaction in his achievement. The re- 
sults have been successful beyond our greatest 
hope in most cases. 

We began this program by making it as 
easy as possible for the teacher to encourage 
the use of library resources. Since there is no 
freshman class in this school, one week had 
previously been set aside in sophomore Eng- 
lish for library instruction. We therefore 
started our work with second year English 
students. Material formerly divided into li- 
brary lessons was outlined under such head- 
ings as “Parts of Books,” “Dictionaries,” 
“Encyclopedias,” ‘‘Biographical Reference 
Works,” “Indexes to Poetry and Other Lit- 
erature,” ‘Geographical Information,” “Ver- 
tical File,” ‘Finding Magazine Material,” 
"Use of Card Catalog,” and ‘Making a 
Bibliography.” A brief description of each 
reference book in that class was given, along 
with points of special importance to be noted. 
Following each division was listed a number 
of suggested uses for that reference book in 
the English curriculum. These suggestions 
were very definite—for example, under “‘Geo- 
graphical Information” it was suggested that 
the route followed by Ulysses be traced upon 
a map; that the birthplace of George Eliot be 
located on a map and a description of the 


place compared with her description of 
Raveloe. 


* Librarian, Petersburg, Virginia, High Schoc! Libsary. 
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The same sort of outline was drawn up for 
the study of American history, with the sug- 
gestions based directly upon the history 
course. Copies of the material were given to 
all history and English teachers, and they were 
asked to keep it in a place convenient for 
quick reference. 


Reading Campaign 


The second large step in our program has 
been a planned reading campaign. Several of 
the English teachers have put a great deal of 
stress upon the reading program. At the be- 
ginning of the term, pupils were encouraged 
to talk freely about their interests and hobbies. 
It was suggested (not required) that instead 
of making book reports on whatever book 
came to hand, they read on subjects in which 
they were interested. The pupils were sent to 
the library in groups of three for personal 
conferences with the librarian, who placed 
fiction, biography, or nonfiction before them, 
all the books on that subject suitable for the 
reading level they might expect to attain. The 
pupil, after browsing a bit, made a list of 
books that he planned to use for book reports 
during the term. Most of them, of course, 
found that they wanted to read more than the 
three required. 

Each pupil gave the teacher a copy of his 
list, with the understanding that he might 
change it simply by notifying the teacher that 
he had made a substitute choice. In one class 
that used this planned reading program, about 
half the group read all the books listed before 
the end of the first six weeks, only two read 
the minimum number of required books for 
the term, and several voluntarily read as.many 
as fifteen books. Our greatest thrill came 
when a girl who had previously never volun- 
tarily read a whole book, asked for permission 
to take out four books at once. We had found 
what she was interested in, and from that 
point on our only task was to see that her taste 
and ability matured. 

History, science, language, and commercial 
teachers have been provided with lists of 
books which would be helpful to their pupils, 
and have been constantly reminded to bring 
these to the attention of students. Those in- 
structors who used the lists, based on what 
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they were teaching in history and consisting 
of the best of new fiction or biography, to 
encourage vacation reading during Christmas, 
will testify that the results were well worth 
the librarian’s time in drawing up the lists and 
theirs in putting over the idea of worth-while 
reading. 

The vocational guidance counselors use the 
school library widely. When tests show that a 
student's abilities fit him for certain types of 
work, the librarian is notified, and the pupil 
is guided into reading that which will “a 
him make up his mind. Almost every individ- 
ual problem child ends in the library with all 
of us trying to help him help himself. 

This individual reading program produces 
a number of “book reviews” modeled on 
those appearing in Book Review Digest and 
in popular magazines. Some of these are pub- 
lished over the pupil's signature in our free 
monthly library newspaper. This newspaper 
is worth all the work we put into it. To begin 
with, it gives us library publicity and is a sure 
way of contacting every pupil in the school at 
least once a month. Through it we are able 
to put over our new plans and ideas with a 
minimum of assistance from faculty and ad- 
ministration. Book reviews, answers to odd 
reference questions, suggestions for changes 
in library activities, and a certain amount of 
library instruction are submitted by members 
of the student body at large. The paper is put 
together and edited by the student library 
staff, but it belongs to the student body as a 
whole. 


Research Project 


The third large phase of our instruction is 
the most intensive. It consists of a research 
project assigned by the individual teacher, and 
may take the form of oral or written composi- 
tion, round table discussions, or any other 
device. A favorite subject for the second year 
English classes is connected with the study of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. The students 
select any point which seems particularly in- 
teresting, and the subjects may range from the 
life of Shakespeare to the life of Caesar him- 
self, and usually include almost all phases of 
Roman life and the Elizabethan theater. The 
only requirement about the topic is that it be 
one which will assist the pupil to obtain back- 
ground material connected with the play. 
The student is taught how to find and use the 
reference books needed. Never, never, never 
do we have a special shelf reserved for these 
projects. The child must learn his way about 
the library. He learns to select material for 
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his own subject, he learns how useful the 
various indexes may be, and how to use a 
magazine index; he learns to take intelligent 
notes on cards, how to outline the material he 
gathers, how to make a bibliography. All the 
time he is working in the library he is under 
the constant supervision of the teacher and the 
librarian, His difficulties are noted on the 
spot, and he receives individual instruction 
just where it is needed. As the play is read in 
class, each pupil finds himself an expert on 
some phase of it, and he is important to him- 
self, his teacher, and his fellows. 

Before Christmas we had thirty-one such 
projects in our school of eight hundred and 
fifty students. The members of the history 
department seized upon this library project as 
a major method of instruction. Most of them 
said that a great deal more interest in class- 
room discussion arises from this work, and it 
has become a common thing that no child in 
a class hands in the minimum requirement of 
his assignment. Just recently a new teacher, 
who had been most discouraged about the in- 
tellectual possibilities in his class, brought to 
the library a group of history papers which 
had resulted from his project. Seven of the 
thirty-one papers were given grades between 
ninety-six and one hundred per cent. At least 
three others were in the nineties. The subjects 
were of such difficulty that a college professor 
would not have considered them beneath his 
notice. The paper on the influence of political 
parties on American history was positively 
scholarly, and it was written by a high school 
junior. 

Thus the library program is being fitted 
into every single activity in this school. We 
do it the way the teacher wants it done, and 
the teacher and librarian work together to 
obtain every possible good result from the 
work. The only pressure is to get the teacher 
really to work at it the first time. One experi- 
ment usually makes a convert, unless you have 
a lazy teacher. The pupil really enjoys doing 
the work, and we see to it that his accomplish- 
ments are recognized and appreciated by his 
associates. An exceptional piece of work is 
often passed around among faculty members, 
who congratulate the writer. 

Let me point out that no claim is being 
made that this program is either easy or per- 
fect. There is never a week that we don’t find 
some little change for the better. The teacher 
works just as intensively in the library as he 
would if he were lecturing; the pupil works 

(Continued on page 384) 
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TALKING SHOP . 


F there were physicians who prescribed for our 
professional welfare as family doctors do for our 
physical health, we might hear more frequent repe- 
titions of the advice given to the patient who is not 
really ill but who is tired or rundown or lacks per- 
spective, “What you need is a change.” 

As librarians we are apt to get into a rut. Not 
that there is necessarily anything wrong with doing 
the same things in the same way over a long period 
of time—but when one does happen to get out of 
his accustomed groove, it is sometimes rather star- 
tling to find that other patterns may be quite dif- 
ferent—even in the same dear old profession we 
are so apt to take for granted. It gives one a more 
objective point of view, to say the least. 

The beginning of a new year seems a most pro- 
pitious time to take a look around and not only see 
ourselves as others see us, but also see what others 
are doing. If we can get a fresh perspective, can 
evaluate our services from the point of view of our 
patrons, can learn what other libraries have experi- 
enced—no matter how different their problems, can 
realize that change does not mean progress unless 
it is better, but at the same time can admit that the 
status quo may be static and obsolete—then we 
will be in fine shape to round out the first half of 
the twentieth century. We should be better pre- 
pared, then, a year hence, to embark upon the 
second half, which the experts say begins with 51, 
rather than with 50. 

Quite unexpectedly we plunged into just this sort 
of a contrasting glimpse around. Having scheduled 
a trip to the Southeastern and Southwestern regional 
conference of A.L.A., the three weeks in between— 
planned as vacation—turned into an active “‘bus- 
man's holiday,’ with visits to some twenty-six li- 
braries in three states, and informal chats and dis- 
cussions with uncounted scores of librarians all 
along the way. 

No wonder library work is never dull! There 
are too many situations of widely varying types ever 
to allow for monotony, provided one considers the 
other fellows’ problems as well as his own. 

One circumstance which proved to be as widely 
common as any is that of the Carnegie library built 
to provide amply for the thriving population of 
forty years ago. Several censuses later it is a vastly 
different story; everything in town has mushroomed 
except the size of the library. One wonders what 
Mr. Carnegie—were he alive today—would advise 
the indefatigable librarians who keep on doing busi- 
ness at the old stand in spite of almost ludicrous 
inadequacies and inefficiencies. . . . 

So far no single panacea has been revealed for 
this profession-wide shooting up. It is of course, 
an indication of healthy growth, but leaves the li- 
braries as self-conscious as an adolescent with wrists 
and ankles uncomfortably sticking out from an erst- 
while well fitting suit. True, many a library has 
won a bond election, and earned a new building. 
But others have been less fortunate, or possibly less 
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politically versed. Not that the physical plant or 
building should be the sole indication of the li- 
brary’s successful service: many of us are not good- 
looking and are getting older, too. But it certainly 
is one measuring stick of the library's health and 
welfare. Like an oriental foot, if it is bound too 
long and too tightly, it will cease to grow. 

But if overcrowded library buildings seem the 
rule rather than the exception, no such generali- 
zation can be applied to the beginnings of libraries 
throughout the nation. Having become familiar 
with libraries in the middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states, as we did, a whole new setting, his- 
torically speaking, awaited us in Texas. We were 
accustomed to many small, old town libraries, begun 
half a century ago, and a part of the community's 
background and culture. Few of the libraries have 
kept pace with the populace in growth and stand- 
ing—but the roots are there, along with the dignity 
and possibilities for future quickening. 

Quite a contrast in Texas. In 150 of the state’s 
254 counties, there is vo library or library service 
whatever! In many of the other 104 counties, the 
only library of any sort is a book collection in a 
school, most frequently in charge of a teacher. 
Many of the teachers are taking library training, 
and this is a good sign, especially since the indica- 
tions of growth and activity in Texas libraries are 
largely in the schools. Even the elementary schools 
there are clamoring to have libraries. As a result. 
school librarians in the Southwest are more active 
and provide more leaders of the profession than in 
states where community libraries have existed for 
many years, and school libraries are only now hav- 
ing a real beginning. 

Even the differences in state patterns are not 
unanimous within a state. In one of Florida’s most 
historic cities, for example, we encountered the 
“busiest” librarian of our trip. She was “‘too busy”’ 
to do any cataloging (hadn't filed any cards in, she 
didn’t know when—maybe a year). She was “too 
busy” to leaf through the professional magazines; 
a year ago she cancelled her Bulletin subscription 
because more than a year’s issues had piled up, that 
she “hadn't had time’’ to read. Open all day most of 
the year, her average circulation was 75 a day.... 

But the librarian in the next town was her anti- 
thesis. Alert to the needs of the community, with 
the professional background for meeting those 
needs, she appeared to direct the library’s services 
with a maximum of efficiency, and managed, as 
well, to have ‘‘time’’ to attend library conferences, 
talk with reporters and book salesmen, and even 
show a visiting librarian the sights of the town. 


One can’t help being discouraged by the thought 
of the first “busy” librarian, or stimulated by the 
example of the second. At the same time, one can’t 
help wondering how many others there are like each 
of these, how many have no time for anything, how 
many manage efficiently on just exactly the same 
number of minutes—yet both have all the time 
there is! 
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Collecting Those Overdues 


R some time we have had the problem of 

getting overdue books returned with a mini- 
mum of clerical work. A penalty of five cents each 
day a book is retained overtime will sometimes 
bring the book in. However, in numerous cases, 
after several postal cards have been sent to the 
student holding the book, the time spent in sending 
out the notices and the postage used amount to 
much more than the accumulated fine. 

With the increase in student enrollment we have 
neither the time nor the clerical assistance to devote 
to this one problem. This urged us to develop a 
notice which we send the student when his book is 
three days overdue. If, within five days of the post- 
marked date on the notice he fails to return the 
book, we charge to his account the cost of the book 
plus one dollar for technical services. The note 
reads: 


You have library book/s now overdue, if our 
records are correct. 

AUTHOR/S: 
TITLE/S: 
To equalize service to all readers, to protect all 
students in their right to reasonable use of avail- 
able material and to assure prompt retu:n at end 
of loan period, it is necessary to penalize late 
return of books by fine of Sc each day a book is 
retained overtime—to be paid at Circulation Desk 
at time of return. You may renew the book/s 
after settling present account, but fines will con- 
tinue until time of return or renewal. 

Save your money and our time—please—by 
attending to this matter at once. If you fail to 
attend to it, we shall be forced to presume that 
the items listed above have been lost and in five 
days from postmarked date on this notice shall 
inform the College Treasurer to charge to your 
account, the cost of these items plus a technical 
charge of one dollar. If our records are incorrect, 
please notify us at once. 

May we add that the card thus far has proven 
its worth? 
James M. GriFFIN, Assistant Librarian 
St. Michael’s College Library 
Winooski, Vermont 


New Community Contacts 


Pewsey the past few months our staff associ- 
ation has been promoting better understand- 
ing of the community on the part of its members 
by visiting, as a group, local industrial plants and 
institutions. 

The Alexander Smith and Sons carpet mills was 
the first to play host to the visiting librarians. After 
a thorough explanation of rug designing by the 
head of the textile design department the group 
toured the Axminster rug shops. The complete 
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process was seen from the point where the raw wool 
is brought into the factory, to the completed rug 
ready to be placed on one’s living room floor, 

Next on the schedule was a trip to Cottage Place 
Gardens, recently completed low-cost municipal 
housing project. The librarians made their inspec- 
tion only a few days before the first tenants moved 
in. An official of the municipal housing authority 
conducted them through the buildings and grounds 
and discussed aspects of the housing problem for 
low-income families. 

Future visits are scheduled to other large manu- 
facturing establishments. Needless to say, staff 
members are finding their new contacts refreshing 
and helpful in working with the public 

The library director has cooperated with the staff 
association by permitting these visits to be made on 
library time. 

FREDERIC KRAHN, formerly Junior Librarian 
Yonkers, New York, Public Library 
Now Editor, Educational Film Guide 


Now about Those Alligators. 


HEN a teacher in the auto driving depart- 
ment brought in two puppies for students, 
we emptied the glass exhibit case, piled in wood 
shavings from the cabinet-making department, and 
installed the pups. Next day came the rest of the 
family, and we were besieged with pleas for the 
pups to take home. Unfortunately, as one would 
expect, the publicity value was too high—more per- 
sons came for pups than for dog books. An English 
teacher named the first two dogs Fiction and Non- 
fiction. The journalism adviser said: ‘‘Wait till he 
gets out the alligator books!’’ 

JOHN W. CREAGER, Librarian 
South High School Library 

Youngstown, Ohio 


WHEN IS A PICNIC? 


We don’t know, naturally, what lay behind the 
request, but a branch patron wanted help recently 
on “how to plan a picnic for two.” We hadn't 
thought about it before, but obviously such a 
limited picnic poses all sorts of problems, some 
probably not covered in the books. Peanut scram- 
bles and potato sack races clearly wouldn't do, and 
the old rule of each picnicker bringing one article 
of food would make for a mighty meager menu. 
Since the patron would likely never have made the 
request if the picnic was to be merely an excuse 
for Pic and Nick to be out together, we'd have been 
inclined to urge enlarging the party in order to 


simplify it. 
—"The Tee-Pee,” Toledo, Ohio, 
Public Library 
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HE above display, as well as others on drama, 
fiction, nonfiction, westerns, and mysteries, 
was set up in the library by Private Pittinger at the 
Great Falls, Montana, Air Force Base. 
The “Have You Read” display is made with the 
following materials: 


1 sheet thick cardboard, 30” x 40” 

Poster paint of various colors 

1 yard Christmas tree rope 

Papier-maché made from inch-wide strips of 
newsprint soaked in paste 

Medium heavy wire Lettering brush 

Colored cord, size can be determined by measur- 
ing poster from corner to corner after folding. 


Fold cardboard 15 inches from the bottom of the 
40-inch length. This will be the base of the poster. 
Paint the ‘Have You Read” sign. Knot a cord and 
run it from the top corner to the bottom corner of 
the poster after a complete fold has been made 
when the lettering is dry. This cord serves as a 
brace for the poster. To make the woman and dog 
figurines, first make a form out of the wire, then 
cover it with the papier-maché until the desired 
shape is reached. Then paint them in the manner 
preferred. Our woman is dressed in a pink dress, 
wears a hat trimmed with a pink plume, carries a 
purse over one arm, and with the other arm holds 
the dog’s leash and more or less motions toward the 
lettering and books of the display. The green rope 
is arranged around their feet so it looks like grass. 

For the “Travel” display you need: 


1 sheet cardboard 28” x 40” 

1 smaller piece of cardboard cut to fit the base 

Poster paint and brush Gummed paper 

Cutouts to represent whatever country is being 
portrayed. Ours is an Oriental figure squatting 
before a palm tree beside a small lake on which 
is a cutout boat. 


Fold a 21-inch square starting at the bottom of 
the cardboard directly in the middle of it. Make cuts 
from the two top corners into the 21-inch section— 
then fold these inward, forming a three-sided affair 
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that resembles a stage. Paste the cut corners with 
gummed tape on the reverse side. Then paint in the 
desired background. Then to the other piece of 
cardboard, which is cut to fit and form a base for 
the display, attach the figures with gummed paper; 
and finally join to the other section of the display 
with gummed paper. 
is 

“Brand New” is the subject of a display suggested 
for January by the librarian of the Leander Stone 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blue crepe paper forms the background for two 
large silver bells, tied with red bows, one on each 
side, near the top of the bulletin board. Above 
them letters for “Brand New,’’ cut from red paper, 
are centered. In the middle of the foreground is a 
rectangular piece of silver paper on which has been 
pasted a list of new books available in the library. 
Book jackets on smaller silver bells are strung be- 
tween the two large bells and the rectangular piece 
of silver paper for added interest. 

As many new books as possible may be displayed 
on a table in front of the bulletin board, or their 
jackets may be used if that seems wiser, in order to 
make the books available to the students. 


The bulletin board at Coventry High School, 
Akron, Ohio, is calling all students to “Relax with 
Books.” 
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AST call for reports of successful publicity! 

Choose your most outstanding venture of 
1949, write it up briefly, and send it, preferably 
with illustrations, as soon as possible to the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Then sit back and relax, waiting 
for March and the Public Relations Number. It 
will have a whole section about “Publicity That 
Worked” in various places, and may give you some 
very new ideas for bigger and better efforts in your 
library. 

A very interesting and attractive series of ‘‘Read- 
er's Guide’”’ pamphlets is being published for the 
National Book League in England by the Cambridge 
University Press. They will be brought to the 
United States if there is sufficient interest among 
readers here. As an experiment four of the twenty 
titles already published have been imported and are 
available at 25 cents each from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 
These include Books for Children by A. A. Milne, 
Ballet by Arnold Haskell, Detective Fiction by 
W. B. Stevenson, and Wood Engraving by Joan 
Hassall. 

For information on borrowing—for cost of trans- 
portation—Latin American art and other exhibits, 
including posters, kodachrome slides, and other 
visual aids, write Art Specialist, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Co G&S & 

Facts and Figures about the Federal Govern- 
ment, summarizing much of the data contained in 
the reports of the Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(Hoover Commission), may be purchased from 
the Card Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 45 cents. 

Co & & 

Well written and instructive pamphlets on many 
phases of American life, including politics, eco- 
nomics, labor and religion, and race relations are 
available at small cost. Write the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., for list of publications. 


eo & & 
Notebooks, diaries, manuscripts, business records, 


photographs, and letters of Mark Twain will be 
bequeathed to the University of California by Clara 
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Clemens Samossoud, only living daughter of the 
author, who, according to her father’s will, was to 
dispose of them. The collection, one of the most 
valuable left by a major writer in the United States, 
will be maintained by the university as a permanent 
center of research into the life and writings of Mark 
Twain. 

= Le te 
a WNYE school broad- 
cast manual, with questions and suggestions for 
follow-up, includes short biographies, with bib- 
liographies, of such men and women as Theodore 
Roosevelt, P. T. Barnum, Lou Gehrig, Lillian 
Wald, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and twenty-three 
others. It may be had on application to the New 
York City Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 

te Le Le 

“Books in Print on Rehabilitation,” a bibliog- 

raphy, will be sent free to anyone requesting it 
from the National Society for Crippled Children, 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

we WG 

The third booklist, “Used Books—Priced by 

Year, 1944-1949, 39 cents to $1.29,”’ will be sent 
free to librarians writing the Ireland Book and 
Library Service, 549 Poppyfields Drive, Altadena 
California. 


Famous New Yorker - 


_ “Kyoto,” 29 panels 28” x 38” taking 87 running 
feet of hanging space, deals with the life of the 
Japanese city under American occupation. It may 
be booked by educational institutions for from one 
to four weeks, free except for one-way transporta- 
tion costs. Posters, glossy prints, and newspaper 
releases to advertise this feature are also available 
Address Life Exhibitions, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
eS & & 

Two articles on folklore, reprinted from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, may be secured free 
by librarians who apply to F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10 
Illinois. 

“Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures,” 
a biweekly release embodying preview opinions of 
the motion picture chairmen of several national 
civic Organizations, and ‘Recent and Forthcoming 
Motion Pictures Based on Books and Plays,” a 
bimonthly, will be sent free to librarians. Write 
Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 28 
West 44th Street, New York 18. 


The Updegraff Press, Scarsdale, New York, 
prints two public relations booklets by Robert 


Rawls: Time Out for Mental Digestion costs $1 
and Silent Selling, 30 cents. 
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A uNESCO poster, “The Public Library, a Living 
Force for Popular Education,” is being distributed 
to thirty countries as a part of UNESCO's public li- 
braries development program. The text of the 
poster describes first-rate modern public library 
service and suggests action for attaining it in each 
community. Printed separately in English, French, 
Spanish, Polish, and Italian, the poster will be dis- 
played in 25,000 libraries and other public build- 
ings. Leaflets with the same text will be distributed 
at conferences, seminars, and community discussion 
meetings. 

“Nobody Knows. . .”” tells of still existing dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the armed service. 
It is a tightly written, absorbing booklet with an 
introduction, “The Schmoo Is Ashamed,” by Al 
Capp, and the reproduction of a very moving paint- 
ing by Carmelo Gonzalez Iglésias on the cover. It 
costs 25 cents from the Committee against Jim Crow 
in Military Service and Training, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3. 

“Our Land—Conservation Activities for Camp 
Fire Girls,” which is of value to all groups educat- 
ing young people along that line, is obtainable from 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, for 75 cents a copy. 

te Le te 

The November issue of the “Guide Post,” con- 
taining a selected list of books for young people, 
is available to librarians and others for 15 cents a 
copy, 25 cents for two. Write Mona Harrop Mc- 
Elfresh, Public Library of Cincinnati, Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ve Le be 

A Book Week kit, to help in the observance of 
Catholic Book Week (February 19-25), may be 
secured by writing Laurence A. Leavey, P.O. Box 
25, Kingsbridge Station, New York 63. 
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And after promising faithfully to turn 
over a new leaf! 
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The Use of Television by the Public Library is 
a detailed 30-page report of a forum in which those 
taking part were: Helene Scherff Taylor, of the 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public Library, moderator; 
Leo Nejelski, president of Nejelski and Company, 
Management Counsels; Thomas J. Goldsmith, Jr., 
director of research at the Allen B. DuMont La- 
boratories; Sterling Fisher, manager of the depart- 
ment of public affairs and education of the National 
Broadcasting Company; Bob Hawk, “quiz kidder’’ 
of. NBC; James Meeks, assistant director of the 
Yonkers Public Library; and members of the audi- 
ence. The purpose of this booklet is to provide 
factual material for librarians and library trustees, 
and to make them aware of the potentialities of 
television for public libraries. The report, very 
attractively printed on good paper and sponsored 
jointly by the Audio-Visual Board of the American 
Library Association and the Library Public Rela- 
tions Council, is available for $1 per copy from the 
A.L.A. Publishing Department, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. 
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Making Friends with Books, a collection of 
Book Week and year round articles for teachers, 
librarians, booksellers, and others, is being sold by 
the Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, for $1. 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library 
of Congress (adopted by the American Library 
Association) is sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C., for $1.50 per copy. 


ee We me 


Boy Scout Week (February 6-12) will mark the 
fortieth anniversary of the movement in America. 
For details about the celebration of this event write 
the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16. 

te te 

A creative writing scholarship at the University 
of Minnesota is benefiting from the sale of a volume 
of poems, The Crystal Cup, by Anna Augusta Von 
Helmholtz-Phelan, published under the auspices of 
Delta Phi Lambda, the national honorary society 
for proficiency in writing at the university. Copies 
are available at $2 each from Carmen Nelson Rich- 
ards, Delta Phi Lambda, 4334 Oakdale Avenue, 
Minneapolis 10, Minnesota. 

Dr. Phelan has been faculty adviser of Delta Phi 
Lambda since its organization, and was Assistant 
Professor of English at the University of Minnesota 
until her retirement a year ago. Many authors of 
currently successful novels have been students in 
her classes, including Niels Thorpe, whose recent 
Peter Nielson’s Story was written in her seminar; 
Norman Katckov of the New York World Tele- 
gram; Thomas Heggen, author of Mister Roberts, 
whose promising career was brought to an abrupt 
halt by accidental drowning last May. 

Particularly interested in the work of the Wilson 
Company, through her personal acquaintance with 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson in Minneapolis, Dr. Phelan 
recommended the company to one of her students, 
Howard Haycraft, who now, twenty-one years later, 
is its vice president. 

(Cintinued on page 380) 








{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW, editor. Album of 
American History, Volume V, Index. New York, 
Scribner, 1949. 222p. $5 

2. BEARD, JAMES A. The Fireside Cook Book. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1949. 322p. $5 

3. CAINE, Lou S. North American Fresh Water 
Sport Fish. New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1949. 212p. $5 

4. EATON, QUAINTANCE, editor. Musical 
U.S.A. New York, Crown, 1949. 206p. $4.50 

5. FARRINGTON, Epwarp I. The Gardener's 
Travel Book. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1949. 278p. $4 

6. FLESCH, RupoLF. The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing. New York, Harpers, 1949. 237p. $3 

7. FLEXNER, MARION. Out of Kentucky Kitch- 
ens. New York, Franklin Watts, 1949. 319p. 
$2.95 

8. GoRDON, HAMPDEN. Old English Furniture. 
New York, E. P. Dutton, 1949. 157p. $2.75 

9. HaypN, HikAM and FULLER, EDMUND, edi- 
tors. Thesaurus of Book Digests. New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1949. 831p. $5 

10. HAYWARD, CHARLES H. English Period 
Furniture. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1949. 229p. 
$2.50 

11. Ho1jer, Harry. An Analytical Dictionary 
of the Tonkawa Language. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1949. 74p. 
(University of California Publications in Linguis- 
tics, Volume 5, No. 1, p. 1-74) $1.50 

12. HuGHeEs, G. BERNARD. Collecting Antiques. 
New York, Scribner, 1949. 351p. $12.50 

13. JAMES, GLENN and JAMES, RoserT C., edi- 
tors. Mathematics Dictionary. New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1949. 432p. $7.50 

14. McCartTHy, MARGUERITE GILBERT. Aunt 
Ella’s Cook Book. Boston, Little Brown and Com- 
pany, 1949. 205p. $2.75 

15. MCLEAN, BETH BaiLEy. Meal Planning 
and Table Service. Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts 
Press, 1949. Completely revised and reset edition. 
167p. $3.50 

16. MALE, EMILE. Religious Art from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. New York, 
Pantheon, 1949. 208p. 50 illustrations. $4.50 

17. MORGAN, ALFRED. A Pet Book for Boys 
and Girls, New York, Scribner, 1949. 246p. $2.75 
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18. NUTTING, WALLACE. Furniture Treasury, 
Volume Three. 1000 Illustrations. New York. 
Macmillan, 1949. 548p. $10 

19. OWSLEY, FRANK L. Plain Folk of the Old 
South. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1949. 235p. $3.50 

20. ROBERTS, PATRICIA EASTERBROOK. Flower 
Craft. New York, Crown, 1949. 177p. $2.75 

21. ROsow, JEROME, editor. American Men in 
Government. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1949. 472p. $7.50 

22. THOMPSON, EpGAR T. and THoMpson, 
ALMA Macy. Race and Region. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949. 194p. $5 

23. THOMPSON, HENRIETTA M. and Rea, Luv- 
CILLE. Clothing for Children. New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, 1949. 412p. $6 

24. WILENSKI, R. H. Modern French Painters. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1949. 


424p. $12 


Social Sciences 

T long last the index to the Album of American 

» History* has been published, and a fine, ana- 
lytical job it is. Librarians who have chafed at the 
amount of thumbing necessary to locate among the 
more than 5,000 pictures the needed illustration, 
can now turn with pleasure to this final volume with 
an assurance that it may be found under all of its 
important aspects. A careful reading of the preface 
will prepare the user for the sensible chronological 
arrangement under certain subjects, e.g. Aouses, 
when this arrangement seemed more logical. Worth 
noting is the fact that the indexing was done by 
members of the original editorial staff of the 
Album, since it was felt that only these persons 
could properly analyze its content. Many cross- 
references, the use of bold type for volume numbers, 
the well phrased entries, all serve further to distin- 
guish a volume well worth waiting for. 

American Men in Government” is a biographical 
dictionary and directory of top federal officials 
based chiefly upon data furnished by the biog- 
raphees. Information on the 1,600 men and women 
includes education, experience, career specialty, 
major accomplishments, writings, hobbies, family 
background, and other pertinent data. It makes 
available for the first time a body of evidence on 
the quality of the officials who occupy the most 
important executive posts of the government, with 
appended organizational index to names and an oc- 
cupational and professional index. It is a much 
needed companion to the Congressional Directory. 

Its weakest point is bibliographical, since infor- 
mation on publications of the biographees is de- 
cidedly on the sketchy side. An example is that of 
Pearce Bailey, a neurologist, whose publications are 
listed, “author of one book and nine articles on 
neuropsychiatric subjects.” 
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Race and Region™ is a descriptive bibliography 
which briefly annotates approximately 2,000 book 
and periodical titles on the subject of race generally 
and white-Negro relations in America in partic ular. 
Although the main interest is upon the more serious 
studies of social scientists, samples of all varieties 
of race literature are included. Bringing Work's 
survey of 1928 up to date, it is organized with the 
general reader and student in mind, listing under 
such topics as the geography of race relations, the 
Negro in the American economy, the poor white, 
race conflict, and the Negro in literature and the 
arts. A distinguishing feature which will interest 
all librarians concerned with interlibrary loan is the 
fact that symbols are used to indicate holdings in 
Duke, University of North Carolina, and North 
Carolina College. The compiler, professor of soci- 
ology at Duke, states that except for rare books, all 
material is available for interlibrary loan, making 
available many of the 12,000 volumes on the subject 
of race and racial groups, exclusive of duplicate 
volumes and extensive manuscript and pamphlet 
material. The Thompsons have certainly earned 
the gratitude of librarians throughout the country. 

Librarians interested in the correction of popular 
misconceptions, the proper interpretations of docu- 
mentary records, will find Plain Folk of the Old 
South ™ a revealing statement by the distinguished 
Southern historian, Frank Lawrence Owsley. Based 
on church records, county records, such as wills, 
deeds, tax lists, and grand jury reports, and on origi- 
nal (manuscript) Federal Census returns, this sys- 
tematic study of the social structure of the Old 
South presents the landowning farmers who com- 
prised the bulk of the Southern population from the 
Revolution to the Civil War, the population which 
belonged neither to the plantation economy nor to 
the destitute and frequently degraded poor-white 
class. 


Language and Literature 


Five criteria determined the selection of the 2,000 
titles included in Thesaurus of Book Digests *: Is 
the book still in print in any kind of edition? Are 
there still calls for it at libraries? Is it still discussed 
or studied in schools and colleges? Does it have 
historical importance? Is it read, talked about, or 
referred to any more? If a book could not pass any 
of these tests it was out. The compilers consulted 
lists of best books and specialists in various fields, 
and attempted to solve the dilemma in deciding on 
books published the last twenty-five years by getting 
the cooperation of ‘‘as many trained and experienced 
intelligences as we could.” Arranged by title of 
book, or by author—when writers are known for the 
body of their work, e.g. Yeats, rather than by in- 
dividual title—it deviates slightly from the straight 
alphabetical arrangement, e.g., sons follows son in- 
stead of being filed alphabetically after songs and 
sonnets. An index of authors and a rather fragmen- 
tary character index are appended. This is no place 
to launch into a tirade on how misleading brief 
digests often are, but it is a point to bear in mind 
when using such a handbook with ill-informed 
people. 

It is interesting that in the eleven years since Dr. 
Rudolf Flesch arrived here from Austria he has ac- 
quired the title, “Mr. Fix-It of Writing,” by serving 
as consultant on readability to the Associated Press, 
and to many publishers, government agencies, edu- 
cational organizations, and corporations. The Art of 
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Readable Writing, enthusiastically endorsed by a 
number of writers and editors, reflects the Flesch 
axiom, “Write as you talk.” But beginning with 
Barzun’s observation that “Simple English is no 
one’s mother tongue; it has to be worked for,” he 
discusses our shrinking sentences, expanding words, 
results of plain talk, and winds up with instructions 
on how to use his readability formula. 

Certain it is that the Tonkawa language is no 
one’s mother tongue. Now nearly extinct, it is the 
sole survivor of a group of languages formerly 
spoken in central and southern Texas. Hoijer’s 
monograph lists all the morphemes found in his 
texts and grammatical notes done in the past twenty 
years, and An Analytical Dictionary of the Tonkawa 
Language™ is a valuable contribution to the prob- 
lem of Hokan-Tonkawa relations. 


Mathematics Dictionary ™* 


This book in its revised and enlarged edition, 
contains all the terms found in the earlier edition 
plus those used in metric differential geometry, 
theory of functions of real and complex variables, 
advanced calculus, differential equations, theory of 
groups, theory of matrices, theory of summability, 
point-set topology, general analysis, analytic me- 
chanics, and theory of potential. This correlated 
condensation of mathematical concepts is useful to 
students, engineers, and others using mathematics in 
their professions. 


North American Fresh Water 
Sport Fish * 


Intended for anglers and other sportsmen, ar- 
ranged by family in accordance with the most popu- 
lar common names of sport fish, this book has also 
been checked by outstanding anglers and ichthyolo- 
gists. Biological facts have been supplied by Dr. 
Karl F. Lagler, the other information on tackle and 
methods of fishing reflect the experience of Lou 
S. Caine, director of research for one of America’s 
largest manufacturers of fishing tackle. It is illus- 
trated with color plates, photographs, and line 
drawings. 


Art and Music 


Musical U.S.A.,‘ intended to show how music 
developed in the major Americaan cities, is com- 
posed of fourteen chapters devoted to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, St. Louis, New Orleans, Texas, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and the North- 
west Pacific, each by a different authority. Accom- 
panied by more than one hundred excellent illustra- 
tions, it makes good club program material. 

Religious Art”™ is the author's selection from his 
voluminous work of those passages which are most 
significant and interesting to the general reader. 
Covering the period from the twelfth to the eight- 
eenth centuries, with fifty full-page illustrations 
grouped in one section, it serves as a valuable guide 
to religious architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Modern French Painters™ in the 1949 printing, 
incorporates the minor corrections made in the 
1944, 1945, 1946, and 1947 editions, and remains 
the profusely illustrated, readable interpretation of 
French painting from Realism to Surrealism, con- 
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sidered in relation to social, political, and artistic 
life in Paris from the Second Empire to recent times. 
Wilenski’s thoroughness and critical judgment will 
make this the definitive commentary for some time 
to come. 


Household Arts—Food, 
Furniture, Flowers 


At the rate cook books are appearing, it may 
seem necessary for the well informed housewife to 
maintain a five-foot shelf in her kitchen. Certainly 
the time is ripe for an annotated list for the librarian 
worried over lack of shelf space. Of the four listed 
here, it is likely that The Fireside Cook Book,’ re- 
sembling the Fireside Book of Folksongs in for- 
mat, will have the widest circulation. Its colorful 
illustrations, its recipes by an associate editor of 
Gourmet, its menus for cold and warm weather are 
outstanding features. 

Regional cook books are more often than not the 
most interesting reading and Out of Kentucky 
Kitchens,’ by a Southern woman who has done her 
own cooking since 1936, is full of such fine dishes 
as egg and tomato scramble, barbecued turkey, and 
chess pie. Recipes are given down to the last pinch 
of salt, with no funny business. 

Aunt Ella's Cook Book™ is based on the author's 
initiation into the art of cooking as a child on a 
farm in New York state. The recipes are prefaced 
by a narrative section on the farm, strawberry festi- 
val, haying, and the county fair. There is a small 
section of household hints for those in a position to 
cure hams, dry apples, or shell walnuts. 

Meal Planning and Table Service,” intended for 
the American home without servants, is a revised 
edition of a popular text in home economics. Ex- 
cellent illustrations and a clear style make it a useful 
reference book on how to be gracious though 
servantless. 

Also in a revised edition is The Gardener's Travel 
Book,* a guide to the gardens of the United States 
and Canada, arranged by state, then by city or town. 
Garden club members will! love it. 

Clothing for Children™ is a study of the social, 
economic, practical, and art aspects of clothing for 
children up to thirteen, by two professors of home 
economics. It has many excellent reference features, 
and should be invaluable in any library as a source 
for a hitherto neglected field. 

Mothers whose children have a way of turning 
over pets to mamma to be cared for may wish to 
present their youngsters with A Pet Book for Boys 
and Girls," which tells them what to do when their 
dogs are sick, how to care for skunks, hamsters, 
rabbits, canaries, and what have you. On the other 
hand, it may put notions about adding to their pet 
collections into their little heads. 

Furniture Treasury,” in volume three, gives ad- 
ditional data on many of the pieces pictured in the 
first two, together with advice on when and where 
to collect, information on old cabinetmakers with 
a complete list of early ones, and on repair and 
restoration of antiques. It is much more exhaustive 
than Gordon’s Old English Furniture,* modestly 
subtitled ‘‘a simple guide,’’ but excellent for the 
beginner who wants to identify a piece and must be 
told how to distinguish the real thing. More pro- 
fusely illustrated is English Period Furniture,” de- 
signed for the practical craftsman, the designer, and 
the collector, and giving an account of the evolu- 
tion of furniture from 1500 to 1800. Distinguish- 
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ing feature is the section of plates of measured 
drawings made from old pieces. 

Collecting Antiques,” a British import, has some 
lovely colored plates to accompany chapters on pew- 
ter, samplers, lace, lustreware, Toby jugs, old Eng. 
lish maps, barometers, Chinese jade, and some two 
dozen other topics which are briefly treated. 

Flower Craft” incorporates the basic elements of 
the florist’s art in the care and use of flowers. It is 
full of suggestions for bouquets, table and party 
decorations, Easter baskets, planted bowls, dried ar. 
rangements, with an appended flower calendar and 
chart. A brief chapter on how to run a flower shop 
gives sources for further detailed information. Clear 
line drawings add to ease of use. 
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(Continued from page 370) 
each year administers library instruction to 
over 2,000 future library users throughout the 
county. 

That this instruction is useful is evident. 
Among students attending Lycoming College 
in Williamsport, the difference between stu- 
dents having this type of training and those 
with little or no training is marked. The ref- 
erence librarian states that few students from 
the Williamsport area need help, while those 
from districts without library service get no- 
where with their reference reading, until they 
have been shown library aids individually. 
Since this represents hours of needless drudg- 
ery for both the student and the librarian, we 
feel it pays dividends to train our future li- 
brary users in a carefully worked out instruc- 
tion program in both school and_ public 
library. 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 377) 

The General Spaatz Collection, reprinted from 
the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Cur- 
rent Acquisition of May 1949, describes papers and 
other memorabilia given by the retired air force 
general to the United States Government. It is 
available free from the Publications Section, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


“Woman with a Future,” booklet to encourage 
business and professional women to buy life insur- 
ance, may be had free from Marion Stevens Eberly, 
Director, Woman's Division, Institute of Life In- 
surance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Ce & & 

“Insurance Book Reviews,” the special service 
published and edited by the Insurance Group of the 
Special Libraries Association, lists current publica- 
tions in all fields of insurance. Subscriptions to the 
ten yearly issues cost $2. Order from Hazel Kirk 
Levins, Librarian, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Box 359, Newark 1, New Jersey. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES" 


TATE and regional groups of student library 

helpers are growing rapidly. Indiana now has 
a Student Librarians Association, with plans for a 
publication to be called the “Hoosier Harbinger.” 
This fall a meeting of some three hundred represen- 
tatives from school library clubs in four counties of 
Pennsylvania was held at the Millersville State 
Teachers College for an afternoon of talks by repre- 
sentatives from different kinds of libraries (college, 
public, industrial, and school), a social hour, and a 
Book Week play. This is the third such annual con- 
ference of high school library clubs at Millersville, 
where Helen Ganser is director of library education. 


Treasure Chest 


“The Library—A Treasure Chest of Good Books’’ 
was the first publicity activity of the fall at the 
Morton School in Hammond, Indiana. Under this 
heading on the bulletin board was a sea chest 
painted in black and gold surrounded with delicately 
shaded sea shells. On the panel above the card 
catalog was a wicked looking pirate (constructed 
with a paper plate as the base) and book jackets 
interpreting the theme. On top of the catalog was a 
small treasure chest (really a bank with a padlock 
and keys) and some of the books whose jackets were 
displayed. Booklists were prepared and folded to 
represent a chest (‘if one stretches his imagina- 
tion,” the librarian admits). The booklists for the 
boys were composed entirely of sea stories, but the 
lists for girls were “just good books.” 


Shorts 


A new publicity handbook Around the Year with 
School Library Publicity has been written and com- 
piled by Lucile D. Viehe, formerly librarian, La- 
boratory School of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Consisting of 27 pages of 
suggestions, with drawings on how to design and 
make publicity materials for every month of the 
school year, it is now available from the Library 
Division of the Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, 
Michigan, at 75 cents the copy, postpaid. 

The same company is adding popular titles to its 
series of cut-out and build-up story-telling pictures. 
So far, the series is largely on Bible stories, since it 
was originally designed by a Methodist minister. 
However, “Little Black Sambo,” “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” and “Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red 
Wings” are now ready; and 500 Hats of Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins,” “How the Elephant Got His 
Trunk,” “The Selfish Giant,” “Hansel and Gretel,” 
and "The Happy Prince” are in preparation. The 
Price on the three children’s stories now ready is 
$3 each, with the display easel at $2.75. This may 
be too much for each small library to afford; but 
each might have an easel and work out some system 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArthur 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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of cooperative ownership with near-by libraries. A 
large public library, for example, might buy one set 
of the pictures and rotate them among its branches; 
a state or large regional library might own a set 
and lend them to its neighbors; a large school sys- 
tem might have a set at the central office to be 
borrowed by the various schools in that system, or 
be loaned (perhaps at a small fee) to smaller neigh- 
boring schools. 

In the December Page, the address of Laidlaw 
Brothers, publishers of ‘Classics for Enjoyment,” 
should have been 328 South Jefferson Street, Chi 
cago 6. 

“Young people should have a place of their own 
in the public library. They will come more readily 
to a place where they may meet their friends and 
find their own books and magazines without having 
to think that they may be disturbing the adults.” — 
The Public Library Plans for the Teen Age, Ameti- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, $1.75. 

Salaries of school librarians in 165 school systems 
in cities over 30,000 population in 1948-1949 are 
reported in the Educational Research Service Circu- 
lar No. 5 1949. The leaflet can be obtained from 
the National Education Association, Research Divi- 
sion, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C., for 
50 cents. 

“No search . . . yields greater treasure than the 
search for the beginnings of art, literature, science, 
and human history as revealed in children’s books. 
A child’s book at its best is a work of art designed 
by its creator, whether writer or artist, to give pure 
joy to children.” —“Seven Stories High,” a reprint 
from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. Available, 
free, from F. E. Compton and Company, 1000 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 

A reviewing staff of fifty-six boys and girls, aged 
four to fifteen years, and six cooperating schools and 
camps form the readers’ opinions given in “Junior 
Reviewers,” a buying service edited by Jean Poin- 
dexter Colby, Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts. 
Price, $3.50 a year, with a “Catalog of Best Books 
for Children” free with the subscription. 

“The best books are those that have such real 
quality that their appeal is very broad. The ideal 
child’s book, in fact, is a ‘whole family’ book. . . . 
Children should have such friendly, natural atti- 
tudes toward books that they will seek them out 
when they want to learn something or when they 
want to spend some leisure in thorough enjoyment. 
If books have been their friends from their earliest 
years, they will always be a resource. When a mo- 
ment’s escape from reality is needed, when other 
forms of entertainment or companionship are not 
available, when hearing about a discovery in science 
or a famous name sets them wondering—these are 
the times when children should have books as 
readily accessible as water to drink.”"—For the Chil- 
dren’s Bookshelf,’ U.S. Children’s Bureau. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
10 cents. 
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Education for a New Decade 


66 JG. DUCATION for Extension Library Work” 
was the subject of a panel discussion spon- 
sored jointly by the A.L.A. Extension and Library 
Education divisions and the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools at the A.L.A.’s Fort Worth re- 
gional meeting. Essae M. Culver, Louisiana State 
Librarian, presided, Sallie J. Farrell, extension rep- 
resentative, Louisiana State Library, was the panei 
leader. Discussants were Dr. John L. McMahon, 
president, Our Lady of the Lake College and trustee, 
San Antonio Public Library; Hazel Deal, librarian, 
North Regional Library, Harrison Arkansas; Irene 
S. Peck, executive secretary, New Mexico State Li- 
brary Commission; and Ella V. Aldrich Schwing, 
formerly assistant professor of county and regional 
libraries, Louisiana State University Library School. 
Active participation from the large audience 
added much to the panel discussion of the pi 
the scope of which included both formal and i 
formal education for rural librarianship, and con- 
cerned itself with both the professional and general 
education of the extension librarian. The roles of 
the library school, the library board, and the state 
agency in the total program were considered. 

Beginning with the questions, “What does the 
public and the public library board want in the ex- 
tension librarian?” the participants proceeded to a 
discussion of the specific ingredients in the prepara- 
tion of the ideal extension librarian. There was 
common agreement that a broad general education 
is the base upon which professional education 
should be built. 

The need for courses in psychology, sociology, 
public finance, and administration was stressed. 
Though a strong case was made for specialization in 
rural librarianship, the consensus seemed to de- 
velop that the one-year professional education 
should not be diluted by the introduction of too 
maniy special courses. 

Closer cooperation between library schools, state 
agencies, and library associations in recruiting and 
screening, and in planning the education of county 
librarians was stressed. Throughout the discussion 
emphasis was placed upon the need for developing 
the art of human relations in those who would give 
county library service. 

Lastly, the limitations of formal education were 
recognized and the necessity of continuing educa- 
tion through workshops, clinics, institutes, and 
other methods was pointed up as the joint respon- 
sibility of the state agency, the individual county 
library and librarian, and the library school. 


Bookmobile Standardization 


further effort to bring standardization into 
bookmobile construction was made at the A.L.A. 
* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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southeastern regional meeting in Miami 
under the chairmanship of Shirley Brother, Alabama 
fieldworker. With several bookmobile manufactur. 
ing company representatives present, librarians of 
the County and Regional Libraries section reached 
general agreement that all bookmobiles 
carry insulation and weatherproofing as 
equipment. No standard tonnage could be arrived 

but manufacturers’ representatives stated that 
tonnage did not increase the cost of building the 
bookmobile materially. 

Librarians further agreed that two doors were 
necessary with uniform locks on all doors, in: 
outside shelving panels. It was further suggested 
that hydraulic raisers for the panel sides in outside 
shelving are essential, unless the panels are 
and lightweight. 

Heating and ventilating caused much discussion 
It was agreed that windows are to open and 1 that 
ventilators should be placed on the sides of the cab 
rather than in the roof where leakage is 
evitable. One manufacturer epaeted using 
gasoline heater, costing $125-$175, with good suc 
cess, the same type heater used in some public 
busses. The specification finally accepted was one of 
“sufficient heat’’ since climatic 
widely. 

Flooring was specified as battleship 
mastipave, “or something comparable.’ This would 
allow manufacturer and librarian to decide on the 
most suitable covering, taking into eration 
any improvements which may be made 

The question of aluminum shelving 
cussed, but it was found to be too expensive 
present. In one manufacturer's study of steel a 
wood shelving versus aluminum shelving, about 
per cent used wood. 
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Rubber matting on each shelf and a one- to two- 
inch tilt for all shelves was recommended 


satisfactory to prevent wear and tear on books 


Use School Bus Driver 


County libraries with both a small area and a 
small budget may be interested in the scheme 
worked out by the Copiah County Library, Hazle- 
hurst, Mississippi, where one of the school bus 
drivers has agreed to deliver the library's books to 
outlying stations between 9:00 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. 
while he is free of his bus driver's duties. Bobby 
Lipsey, librarian, reports that the plan works out 
better than anything that has been tried before, 
even though the 2:00 P.M. “closing time’ 
liveries means short schedules. 


The Object Is— 


A select group of county commissioners, mayors, 
board members, and other VIP's of the Coffee- 
Geneva Regional Library, Geneva, Alabama, te- 
cently received a collector's item in the shape of a 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Hill—Grey—Gardner 


MONG the bits of incidental information to 
be discovered in the new edition of the CAT- 
ALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES are the names 
of the three authors with the largest number of 
available titles. They are Grace Livingston Hill 
with 77, Zane Grey with 55, and Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner with 51. Classical writers are represented with 
fewer titles but with many more editions of each 
title. For example there are fourteen editions of the 
Tale of Two Cities and thirteen Jane Eyre’s. 
These items in themselves are of no great impor- 
tance, but the CATALOG is important. Now in its 
tenth edition—there’ll be a supplement in the spring 
—it locates almost instantly a given title, a given 
author, or a given publisher among the thousands 
of good books available in money-saving reprints. 
The common comment from users is, “It repays its 
modest cost many times over.” 


Magazine Selection 


David K. Berninghausen, librarian of Cooper 
Union Library, New York, and chairman of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, in the current American 
Scholar, discusses magazine censorship with special 
reference to the ban of the Nation in New York 
City schools. He cites the A.L.A. library bill of 
rights, stating that no book shall be excluded be- 
cause of the political or religious views of the 
writer, and adds: 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


EDUCATIONAL FitM Guipe. Subscription 
includes 9 monthly issues, 3 quarterly 
cumulations, and a bound annual volume 
issued in September. $4 

EssAy AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
On the service basis 

Harrington, Mildred, and Thomas, Joseph- 
ine, compilers. Our HOLIDAYS IN 
Portry. Fifth edition. $2.50 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 
LiBRARIES. Now being prepared 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES. With supplement this spring. $4 

PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 8c per set; sheets 
of 25 coupons, $2; annual subscription, 
$ 


INDEX. 


¥ 

READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis 

Sears, Minnie E. List of SuByecT HEAD- 
INGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. Now being 
prepared by Bertha Frick 











JANUARY 1950 


“Most professional librarians would agree with 
Laura K. Martin, who edits the standard library 
guide, MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Most librarians consider the whole range of maga- 
zines for adults as theoretically available for high 
school students. However, selection from the whole 
field of print is a complex task, and Miss Martin's 
book provides an essential guide.” 

A revised and enlarged edition of this ‘essential 
guide” will be published soon. 


An Anthology and a Guide 


Originally printed in 1929, OUR HOLIDAYS 
IN POETRY, compiled by Mildred Harrington, 
Josephine Thomas, and a committee of the Carnegie 
Library School Association, has been reprinted for 
the fifth time. Due to increased costs the price has 
been raised to $2.50. 

The 1949 edition of the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
GUIDE, containing a selected, classified list of 
4,190 current 16mm motion pictures and a compre- 
hensive alphabetic list which includes 2,840 addi- 
tional films, replaces all preceding volumes and 
supplements. This volume was prepared with the 
cooperation of many educators and visual instruc- 
tion experts under the editorship of Dorothy Cook, 
Katherine Holden, and Dorothy West. 


On Capitalization 


Beginning January 1st 1950, the new rules for 
capitalization, recently published in the A.L.A. 
Catalog Codes, are being used on Wilson PRINTED 
CATALOG CARDS. The principal change is in 
the corporate entries, some subject headings, and 
freer use of capitals in general. For instance, under 
the new rules the following will be used: Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, World War. These new rules are also 
being used in the ESSAY AND GENERAL LIT- 
ERATURE INDEX, January 1950 issue, and the 
new 1950 edition of SEARS’ LIST OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 


Visitors 


The Wilson Company has recently been host to: 

Czeslaw Koziol, Ministerial Inspector of Public 
and School Libraries in the Ministry of Education 
in Warsaw, Poland, who has been in the United 
States on a six-months UNESCO fellowship. 

Twelve students from the Department of Librar- 
ianship of Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, with the assistant librarian, Louise Braxtor. 

Twenty-nine students of the library school of the 
State Teachers College at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 
with its director of library education, Dr. Ralph 
A. Fritz. 
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Mrs. Robert Cole, librarian of Castleton Teachers 
College, Castleton, Vermont. 

Grace Baker, general assistant in the Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, Public Library. 

Helen M. Carpenter, author of GATEWAYS 
TO AMERICAN HISTORY, which is out of print 
at the moment. 


Staff 


Zada Limerick, who started work on the READ- 
ERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
in September, graduated from Mt. Holyoke College 
and from Syracuse University School of Library Sci- 
ence, spent five years as reference assistant in the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Library, and two 
in the public library in Newark, New Jersey. She 
came to the Wilson Company from two years’ serv- 
ice in the Australian News and Information Bureau, 
located in New York. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 382) 
“handmade” bookmobile measuring 4” x 8”. It is 
the hand-typed, hand-cut first annual report of this 
new library service and consists of 17 sentences on 
8 pages. Here are some samples: ‘The greatest 
progress made by the Bookmobile is the addition of 
service to Negroes. School stations are the only ones 
so far, but with a small beginning there is much 
hope for improvement. . . . In addition to provid- 
ing sheer pleasure and relaxation, the Bookmobile 
has enriched many homes with books on home- 
making, farming, religion, history, art, philosophy, 
drama, and such useful subjects as 15 Ways to Make 
Money in the Country. ... More use needs to be 
made of the ready reference materials on the Book- 
mobile. The two sets of encyclopedias always there 
should hold the answers to a great many unsolved 
problems.” Nell Brannen, regional librarian, ap- 
parently put her credo on the last page with these 
words, “The object of the Bookmobile is to Serve 
You.” We hope that this first report will be prop- 
erly preserved, and duly remembered on the library's 
tenth anniversary. We are also willing to bet that 

this is one annual report which will be read! 


Notes 


The Regional Library Service Center, Watertown, 
New York, in operation a little more than a year, 
now serves all 51 public libraries in Jefferson, 
Lewis, aand St. Lawrence counties. Each week the 
delivery truck delivers books to 55 different places 
in the three counties and covers a total of 810 miles. 
The RLSC is also sponsoring a radio program, 
THE LIBRARY IN YOUR TOWN, on which these 51 
member libraries describe their local situations. 


a * * 


The Gary Public Library's schedule for its two 
traveling branches provides something different this 
fall. One page of the 8” x 11” sheet carries the 
complete schedule. A two-inch fold on the left 
shows men, women, and children using the traveling 
branch. Then folded like a letter, one fold reads, 
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“Just Beyond Your Front Door—,” the second 
“Lots of Books and Magazines—,”’ the third is used 
for the address when the extension department 
mails the folded schedule to the borrower. Jack 
B. Spear, assistant librarian in charge of extension 
work, says they have had many favorable comments 
from patrons and that additional copies of the 
schedule are available if anyone is interested. 


a * * 


The Washington State Library has completed a 
study of “before and after.” In 1940, before the 
coming of county and regional library service, there 
were 121 library units, with 200 “book outlets,” 
including the branches of the Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Spokane library systems. In 1949 the units had been 
reduced to 101, but citizens had ten times the oppor- 
tunity to borrow books. “Book outlets” had in- 
creased to 2,000. No library was “swallowed” since 
all affiliation is voluntary. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 372) 

even harder. The librarian practically never 
gets a chance to do routine work ; most of it is 
handled by thirty hard-working student help- 
ers who work just for the love of it. Since 
there is only one librarian for the school and 
no clerical help for the library, we miss a lot 
of chances to have a perfect setup. We use 
printed cards to eliminate cataloging drudgery 
as much as possible; we subscribe to the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide and other reference 
indexes and aids, and an understanding school 
board happily pays for any labor saving device 
we have located and recommended up to this 
point. If a choice must be made between fix- 
ing up a flossy display or bulletin board and 
helping a student, the student comes first. 

I suppose that is really the heart of our 
library program: the child and his needs 
come before any routine dear to the hearts of 
librarians and administrators. We are busy, 
we are crowded, and we love it. 


Our Darlene Henderson, at Logan Heights = 
Branch Library, was sitting in a corner, hard at 4 
that peculiar library task known as “reading the 7 
shelves.” Up to Miss Henderson came a young 
patron who stood and watched the library worker's ~ 
back for a few moments and then inquired sym- 
pathetically, “What are you being punished for?” = 

“Overdue” 3 
San Diego, California, Public Library > 
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Here are two helpful books: 


SOUTH Referred to by reviewers as the Sarai 


Almanac of Central and South America, 


AMERIC AN the latest edition of this standard reference 
guide again presents much that is of interest 

- HAN DBOOK: to the traveler, the business man and the 
student. In addition to the customary tables 

1949 of vital statistics, political, social, etc., there 

are excellent descriptive notes on’ what to 


26th Edition see, where to stay, what to wear, and what 
766p $1.50 it will all cost. A London Import. 








The Latin American Scene 


A Knowledge of one's neighbors is a 


definite step towards 


LATIN © 
| AMERICAN 
_ LEADERS 


DAVIS © 165p. © $2.50 


"One World" 


This book is a collection of biog- 
raphies of outstanding leaders in 
shaping Latin American desti- 
nies. Although only sixteen 
names are listed in the Table of 
Contents, the Index enables the 
reader to find material about 
many times that number of 
prominent figures, and there are 
bibliographies. The reader is im- 
pressed with the difference in the 
Latin and the Anglo-Saxon out- 
look and temperament. The book 
is a valuable history, reference 
tool, and a step towards a better 
understanding of thé broader 
problems of world unity. 
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All the Facts for 16mm 
Film Selections are 
published in the: 


EDUCATIONAL FILM 
GUIDE 


Published monthly (except July and August) to keep sub- 
scribers informed of new releases as they become available. The 
feature of the service is the fall Annual. The current edition is 
a cloth bound book of 689 pages. More than 7,000 films of the 
past year and earlier years are listed in it. Of these 4,190 have 
been selected by a board of forty leaders in the audio-visual field 
for special recommendation with descriptive notes and full infor- 
mation. 


Subscription Price $4.00 a year. 





All the Facts for Filmstrip 


Users are in the: 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE 


This Guide (published monthly except July and August) 
keeps its subscribers informed about the latest releases of film- 
strips, stripfilms, slidefilms, and filmslides. Religious, educational, 
industrial training strips, and also those commercially sponsored 
are included. 

It provides filmstrip users with the same data the Educational 
Film Guide reports for 16mm films. 

Subscribers will receive the 1948 Cumulation of the Filmstrip 
Guide, listing 1,275 filmstrips, plus the 1949. Cumulation adding 
950 current filmstrips, in addition to the regular service which 
monthly adds nearly 100 new strips to this basic list. 


Subscription Price is $3.00 a year. 





Both Published by: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 








